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The  Pan  Ame:ric;an  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Faghth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  ofBciab  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  musie,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  mapis.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  sfiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


S»Union 


Assistant  Director 


L.  S.  ROWE,  Di'reim 
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International  law  has  long  been  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  construaive  work  has  been  done  by  com¬ 
mittees  created  by  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States  or  other  conferences  in  the 
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Reaffirmation  of  Fundamental  Principles  of 
International  Law 

CHARLES  G.  FENWICK 
Member  of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 


Great  crises  in  the  history  of  the  world 
drive  men  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
basic  principles  of  human  conduct.  In  nor¬ 
mal  times  when  the  security  of  the  State  is 
not  in  danger  and  men  are  peacefully  pur¬ 
suing  their  accustomed  ways  of  life,  prin¬ 
ciples  sometimes  get  obscured  in  the  quest 
for  material  gain,  and  men  look  with 
indifference  upon  minor  violations  of  them 
without  realizing  the  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  is  taking  place.  Then,  in 
an  evil  hour,  comes  the  attack  upon  the 
principle  itself.  The  ruthless  dictator  not 
only  violates  the  law  but  justifies  his  viola¬ 
tion  by  proclaiming  a  new  order  in  which 
special  rules,  of  his  own  making,  are  to 
prevail.  The  victims  of  his  attack  suddenly 
realize  that  the  postulates  and  assumptions 
upon  which  their  international  relations 
were  conducted  have  been  challenged,  and 
that  they  must  prepare  to  rebuild  once  more 


the  structure  of  international  society  upon 
its  ancient  foundations. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  attack  by  the 
Japanese  upon  the  United  States  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  December  7,  1941.  Less  than 
five  weeks  later  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  American  States  met  in  consultation  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  decide  upon  ways  and 
means  to  make  their  continental  solidarity 
effective.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  the 
Delegation  of  Bolivia  introduced  a  project 
entitled  "Affirmation  of  the  traditional 
theory  of  law’  in  face  of  a  deliberate  dis¬ 
regard  of  international  justice  and  morality.” 
The  project  was  referred  by  the  Meeting  to 
the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  promptly  proceeded  to  draft 
the  statement  requested  of  it.  The  com¬ 
pleted  draft,  under  the  title  "Reaffirmation 
of  Fundamental  Principles  of  International 
Law”  was  forwarded  to  the  American  Gov- 
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ernmcnts  on  June  2,  1942.  Modifications 
were  proposed  by  a  number  of  the  American 
Governments  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
misunderstandings.  A  revised  text  was 
drafted  by  the  Juridical  Committee  and  was 
submitted  to  the  American  Governments  on 
March  6,  1944.  The  document,  however, 
still  awaits  formal  signature  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Reaffirmation 
the  Juridical  Committee  believed  it  desirable 
not  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  international  law,  but 
merely  those  which  appeared  to  be  directly 
involved  in  the  recent  violations  of  inter¬ 
national  law  by  the  Axis  Powers.  The  proj¬ 
ect  presented  to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  by  the  Bolivian  delegation  began 
with  a  preamble  reciting  the  false  and  dan¬ 
gerous  character  of  the  principles  in  which 
the  world  crisis  had  its  origin  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  inter¬ 
national  law  against  the  excesses  of  material¬ 
ism  and  exaggerated  nationalism.  The 
project  then  proposed  that  the  American 
Republics  should  make  a  joint  declaration 
that  "since  the  idea  of  justice  is  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  all  international  action  and  since 
the  submission  of  the  State  to  rules  of  law 
is  the  ultimate  stage  of  human  perfection, 
they  reaffirm  their  faith  in  traditional  inter¬ 
national  law  and  condemn  conquest.”  With 
this  objective  before  it  the  Juridical  Com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  to  draft  the  statement, 
classifying  the  fundamental  principles  which 
it  proposed  to  reaffirm  under  six  heads,  and 
introducing  them  by  a  preamble  setting 
forth  the  conditions  calling  for  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  document. 

I 

Article  I  deals  with  the  supremacy  of 
law  over  the  will  of  the  individual  State 
and  with  the  moral  basis  of  international 
obligations: 


It  is  a  basic  principle  of  international  law  th; 
there  are  certain  general  standards  of  conduc 
which  take  priority  over  the  will  of  the  individm, 
state. 

A  generation  ago  this  principle  woulc 
have  seemed  too  obvious  to  warrant  real 
firmation.  But  within  recent  years  the  philos. 
ophy  of  Nazi  totalitarianism  has  rejectei 
the  conception  of  a  higher  law  governing 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  individual  State 
The  poisonous  doctrine  has  been  taught  thi 
the  all-powerful  State  could  be  a  law  unto 
itself,  that  it  could  discard  the  traditions  of  | 
the  past  and  make  a  "new  order”  in  whid  | 
its  own  will,  based  upon  force,  would  be  P 
supreme.  Such  a  doctrine  would,  of  course,  p 
lead  to  an  endless  struggle  between  conflict  I 
ing  Powers,  each  seeking  to  impose  its  wil  ^ 
upon  others,  and  would  reduce  the  world  - 
to  anarchy. 

But  upon  what  basis  do  the  "general  ^ 
standards  of  conduct”  rest?  Are  they  no  | 
more  than  rules  of  positive  law  which  States 
have  agreed  by  custom  and  treaty  to  accept 
as  rules  of  international  conduct?  Or  have 
they  a  more  solid  basis  than  mere  mutual 
convenience?  To  this  the  Reaffirmation  | 
makes  answer: 

These  standards  are  derived  from  the  moral  Iff 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  Christian  States  aol 
which  came  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  bt  - 
accepted  also  by  non-Christian  States  as  the  nik  I 
of  international  conduct.  | 

What  is  this  moral  law?  Is  it  a  vagutj 
abstraction,  varying  with  the  opinions  of  1 1 
particular  statesman  or  writer?  Is  each  indi¬ 
vidual  State  privileged  to  decide  for  itself 
what  are  its  obligations  under  the  moral 
law?  We  know  that  the  individual  citiren 
is  not  privileged  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own 
moral  conduct.  Is  there  a  morality  of  the 
State  distinct  from  that  of  the  individuals 
who  compxjse  the  State?  Must  the  so-called 
sovereign  State  bow  to  an  authority  above 
itself?  The  Reaffirmation  makes  answer: 
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No  difference  exists  between  the  moral  law  as 
applied  to  individual  citizens  and  to  nations. 
There  is  but  one  single  standard  of  conduct  be¬ 
tween  nation  and  nation  and  between  man  and 
man.  The  development  of  international  law 
should  be  marked  by  the  gradual  extension  to 
nations  of  the  obligations  recognized  as  binding 
between  individual  citizens. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  clear 
enough.  If  an  individual  citizen  may  not 
attack  his  neighbor,  may  not  steal,  may  not 
rob,  may  not  injure,  may  not  kill,  neither 
may  a  State  do  so.  And  no  excuse  of  na¬ 
tional  interest,  of  national  aggrandizement 
can  justify  such  action: 

Hence  no  nation  may  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
the  observance  of  the  moral  law  on  the  ground 
of  political,  economic  or  racial  supremacy  or  of  a 
particular  national  culture  which  it  believes  to  be 
inherently  superior  to  that  of  other  States. 

The  principle,  therefore,  upon  which  the 
priority  of  the  moral  law  in  international 
relations  is  based  is  that  men  do  not  change 
their  essential  moral  character  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  organized  in  groups  as 
separate  States.  While  social  life  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  of  man  and  author¬ 
ity  is  necessary  to  give  unity  to  social  life, 
the  organization  of  the  State  does  not  ex¬ 
press  the  whole  of  man’s  social  interests,  nor 
does  it  create  rights  or  impose  obligations 
in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  nature  of 
man.  This  identity  of  the  moral  law,  whether 
as  applied  to  individual  men  or  to  organized 
States,  has  been  the  consistent  teaching  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  centuries,  and 
it  has  been  explicitly  reiterated  on  many 
occasions  of  recent  years,  notably  by  Pius 
XI  in  the  encyclical  Ubi  Arcano  of  1922,  in 
which  he  says:  "For  the  Church  teaches  .... 
that  not  only  our  acts  as  individuals  but 
also  as  groups  and  as  nations  must  conform 
to  the  eternal  law  of  God.  In  fact,  it  is  much 
more  important  that  the  acts  of  a  nation 
follow  God’s  law,  since  on  the  nation  rests 


a  much  greater  responsibility  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  acts  than  on  the  individual.’’ 

The  Juridical  Committee  was  quite  aware 
that  the  high  standards  of  Christian  morality 
are  not  always  observed  by  individual  citi¬ 
zens;  that  there  are  times  when  injustice 
prevails  between  man  and  man,,  and  the 
weak  are  oppressed  by  the  strong.  But  such 
occasional  lapses  from  the  recognized  stan¬ 
dard  of  conduct  are  less  grave  so  long  as 
the  standard  is  still  maintained  as  a  stan¬ 
dard.  What  is  to  be  condemned  in  the 
practice  of  States  is  not  merely  the  violations 
of  the  moral  law,  but  the  attempt  to  excuse 
such  violations  by  rejecting  the  authority  of 
the  moral  law  as  a  standard  of  conduct 
between  States.  This  is  the  poison  of  the 
ultra-nationalist  doctrines  which  have  eaten 
into  the  constitutional  system  of  certain 
States  and  led  to  the  violations  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  which  we  have  witnessed  of 
recent  years. 

II 

Article  II  of  the  Reaffirmation  of  Funda¬ 
mental  Principles  deals  with  the  State  as 
the  unit  of  international  society.  During 
the  course  of  centuries  groups  of  men  have 
come  to  develop  common  racial,  linguistic 
and  social  traditions  which  bind  them  to¬ 
gether  and  create  the  sentiment  of  national 
unity.  Religion  was  in  former  times  a 
strong  element  in  that  unity,  and  it  still 
continues  to  be  so  in  many  States.  All  of 
these  historical  factors  give  to  the  nation  a 
character  and  a  personality  which  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  preserve;  they  are 
the  very  soul  of  a  people,  without  which 
the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  some 
of  the  greatest  deeds  of  heroism,  some  of  the 
finest  contributions  to  literature,  the  arts  and 
the  sciences.  The  fact  that  devotion  to  one’s 
country  has  at  times  been  carried  to  extremes 
and  has  in  some  cases  led  men,  in  the  name 
of  patriotism,  to  deny  to  others  what  they 
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claimed  for  themselves  must  not  lead  us  to 
repudiate  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  one’s 
nation  in  favor  of  a  universal  State  recog¬ 
nizing  no  national  boundaries.  Rather  we 
must  seek  to  strengthen  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  but  at  the  same  time  to  impose 
upon  it  restraints  similar  to  those  we  impose 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  namely, 
the  recognition  of  and  respect  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  liberty  belonging  to  others. 

The  principle  of  self  -  determination, 
which  seeks  to  make  the  sentiment  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  the  basis  of  statehood,  is  at 
times  difficult  of  application  due  to  the  com¬ 
plex  geographic  distribution  of  populations 
resulting  from  the  historic  migration  of 
peoples.  More  recently  the  problem  is  pre¬ 
sented  of  reconciling  self-determination  with 
the  economic  needs  of  a  regional  area.  The 
effective  solution  of  these  problems  will 
demand  the  highest  statesmanship.  Regional 
groups  of  States  may  possibly  be  formed; 
but  they  must  be  formed  on  the  basis  of 
voluntary  cooperation.  Unions  of  States 
may  take  place;  but  they  must  be  free  asso¬ 
ciations  of  equal  partners.  In  every  case 
the  fundamental  consideration  must  be  to 
preserve  the  personality  and  individuality  of 
the  national  group.  The  Reaffirmation  of 
Principles  proposed  by  the  Juridical  Com¬ 
mittee  appeals  to  the  general  principle,  leav¬ 
ing  its  practical  application  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  organized  community  of 
nations: 

Respect  by  each  State  for  the  personality, 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  every  other  State 
constitutes  the  basis  of  international  order,  just  as 
in  the  relations  of  individuals  mutual  respect  con¬ 
stitutes  the  basis  of  the  democratic  social  order. 

In  past  years  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  larger  and  more  powerful  States 
have  sought  to  impose  their  will  upon 
smaller  and  weaker  States,  seeking  to  dictate 
their  policies  and  to  control  their  conduct. 


In  some  cases  the  inability  of  the  smalle 
State  to  maintain  order  within  its  territoty 
has  been  made  the  excuse  for  intervention 
by  the  larger  State.  In  other  cases,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  World  War  of  1914-1918,1 
fanatical  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  State 
to  spread  the  political  and  economic  d«. 
trines  upon  which  their  national  government 
was  based  has  led  to  the  creation  of  agendes 
of  propaganda,  which  have  seriously  dij. 
turbed  the  domestic  peace  of  other  States. 
Friendly  relations  between  States  are  im¬ 
possible  under  such  conditions;  suspidon 
and  distrust  become  widespread,  and  the 
fundamental  right  of  each  State  to  develop 
its  own  domestic  life  is  violated.  In  this 
connection  the  Reaffirmation  repeats  the 
principle  so  often  proclaimed  in  inter- 
American  conferences  and  consultative  meet¬ 
ings: 

Hence  no  State  may  intervene  in  the  intern.!)  a 
external  affairs  of  another. 

The  principle  does  not  mean  that  a  State 
is  free  to  misgovern  itself,  if  it  pleases;  it 
does  not  mean  that  a  State  is  free  to  commit 
acts  of  injustice,  either  towards  its  own  dti- 
zens  or  towards  aliens,  without  restraint.  In 
cases  of  flagrant  wrong-doing  the  whok 
community  of  States  must  have  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order. 
The  right  of  self-determination  is  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  moral  law  and  to  the  general 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  community.  But  j 
if  intervention  is  to  take  place  it  must  be 
the  collective  act  of  the  organized  commu¬ 
nity,  not  the  individual  act  of  a  particular 
State  which  undertakes  to  enforce  order  in 
its  own  interest. 

Among  the  American  States  great  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  of  recent  years  in 
removing  the  suspicion  and  fear  to  which 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  gave  rise 
a  generation  ago.  Whether  justly  or  un¬ 
justly  the  United  States  was  believed  by 
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many  of  the  American  States  to  be  acting 
under  the  influence  of  imperialistic  policies 
when  alleging  that  its  purpose  was  to  main¬ 
tain  law  and  order.  But  the  proclamation 
of  the  "Good  Neighbor”  policy  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1933  and  the  subsequent  ob¬ 
servance  of  that  policy  has  done  much  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and 
friendship.  At  the  same  time  other  Amer¬ 
ican  States  have  come  to  see  in  that  policy 
an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
themselves.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
closing  paragraph  of  Article  II: 

The  poliq’  of  the  "Good  Neighbor”  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights 
of  States. 

Ill 

Article  III  of  the  Reaffirmation  deals  with 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  States.  How 
can  this  principle  be  maintained  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  most  obvious  inequalities  of 
States?  In  what  way  can  a  State  of  3,000,- 
000  people  be  the  equal  of  a  State  of  30,- 
000,000,  much  less  the  equal  of  a  State  of 
130,000,000?  Clearly  we  are  not  dealing 
with  material  equalities,  the  size  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  a  State,  the  number  of  its  people, 
its  industrial  development,  its  natural  re¬ 
sources.  We  are  concerned  with  something 
more  impsortant  than  material  considerations. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  assertion  of  cer- 
tain  fundamental  rights  of  States  in  respect 
of  which  all  States,  large  and  small,  power¬ 
ful  and  weak,  are  alike.  By  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  democratic  States,  citizens  are  held 
to  be  equal  before  the  law  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  physical  strength,  or  their 
intellectual  ability,  or  their  position  or  their 
wealth,  but  on  the  ground  of  certain  fun¬ 
damental  rights  regarded  as  inherent  in  the 
human  being  and  inseparable  from  his  per¬ 
sonality.  The  Reaffirmation  declares: 

States  are  juridically  equal,  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  the  same  fundamental  rights. 


This  equality  derives  from  the  existence  of  the 
State  as  a  person  of  international  law  and  not  from 
the  power  which  the  individual  State  may  possess 
to  defend  or  maintain  it. 

In  like  manner  this  juridical  equality  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  territorial  size  of  the  particular 
State  or  of  the  degree  of  its  material  progress. 

In  order  to  protect  the  juridical  equality 
of  States  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  they 
should  be  equal  before  the  existing  law,  en¬ 
joying  the  same  rights  and  subject  to  the 
same  obligations,  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that  they  should  be  equal  partners  in  the 
formulation  of  new  rules  of  law.  In  modern 
times  the  practice  has  grown  up  of  creating 
new  rules  of  law  by  means  of  multilateral 
treaties,  requiring  the  ratification  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  State  before  coming  into  effect  in 
respect  to  that  State.  This  practice  has  ob¬ 
vious  inconveniences,  because  it  may  delay 
the  establishment  of  rules  of  law  which  a 
majority  of  States  believe  to  be  urgently 
needed.  But  until  the  community  of  na¬ 
tions  is  more  closely  organized,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  desirable  to  permit  a  majority 
to  impose  its  will  upon  a  minority.  Pos¬ 
sibly  with  the  establishment  of  the  new 
international  organization  contemplated  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  assure  security  and  to  promote  justice, 
the  rule  of  unanimity  may  be  modified.  For 
the  present  it  is  better  to  let  the  smaller 
States  follow  voluntarily  the  lead  of  the 
larger  States  than  to  coerce  them  into  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  new  rules  of  law  to  which  they 
have  not  given  free  assent. 

Tlie  Reaffirmation  declares: 

In  consequence,  no  State  may  be  held  bound 
by  changes  in  the  rules  of  law,  whether  in  po¬ 
litical  or  in  economic  matters,  to  which  it  has  not 
freely  consented. 

IV 

One  of  the  oldest  rules  of  international 
law  is  the  rule  of  the  sanctity  of  treaty  ob- 
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ligations.  From  the  earliest  days  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  in  the  relations  of  the  Greek 
city-states  within  the  Hellenic  circle  and  in 
the  relations  of  Rome  with  its  neighbors, 
the  rule  of  good  faith  has  been  asserted 
and  reasserted.  Pacta  sunt  servanda.  Un¬ 
less  the  pledged  word  of  a  State  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon,  unless  engagements  freely  entered 
into  are  faithfully  observed,  the  relations  of 
the  entire  international  community  would 
be  imperilled  and  law  itself  would  dis¬ 
appear.  For  this  reason  violations  of  good 
faith  have  always  been  regarded  betw-een 
nations,  as  between  individuals,  as  the 
gravest  of  offenses,  being  considered  as  an 
attack  upon  society  itself  as  well  as  a  wrong 
to  the  particular  party  deceived.  The  great 
jurist  Grotius  observed  in  1625:  "For  not 
only  is  each  State  kept  united  by  good  faith, 
as  Cicero  says,  but  also  that  greater  society 
of  which  nations  are  the  members.”  Even 
in  time  of  war  the  rule  of  good  faith  has 
been  traditionally  regarded  as  sacred,  so 
that  the  abuse  of  a  flag  of  truce  has  been 
held  to  be  a  shameful  act  deserving  of  ex¬ 
treme  punishment. 

The  World  War  of  1914  opened  w’ith 
the  gravest  violation  of  the  good  faith  of 
treaties  known  in  modern  times.  The  neu¬ 
trality  of  Belgium  had  been  guaranteed  by 
a  solemn  treaty  of  1839.  The  German 
government  set  this  aside,  and  invaded  the 
country.  The  Second  World  War  opened 
with  an  attack  by  Germany  upon  Poland  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and 
non-aggression  entered  into  in  1934.  The 
successive  attacks  by  Japan  upon  China  in 
1931  and  1937  were  in  open  violation  of 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty  solemnly  entered 
into  in  Washington  in  1922.  To  the  offense 
of  bad  faith  was  added  the  even  graver 
offense  of  treachery  when  Japan,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  attacked  the  United 
States  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7,  1941.  These  are  only  the  most  outstand¬ 


ing  examples  of  violations  of  good  faith 
within  recent  years.  Hence  the  strong 
terms  with  which  Article  IV  of  the  Re. 
affirmation  proclaims  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  the  principle  of  good  faith  as  the 
very  basis  of  international  relations: 

Good  faith,  which  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  international  law,  should  govern  the  relations 
of  States.  Mutual  trust  in  the  pledged  word  is  in 
essential  condition  of  the  peaceful  cooperation  of 
States.  Treaty  obligations,  freely  and  voluntarily 
entered  into,  must  be  faithfully  observed. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  tended  to 
weaken  the  principle  of  the  good  faith  of 
treaties  has  been  the  absence  of  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  international  community 
of  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the 
revision  of  treaties  which  are  no  longer 
in  accord  with  justice.  For  many  centuries 
war  was  a  legalized  institution,  and  deeds 
of  violence  were  committed  by  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  rulers.  Treaties  were  en. 
tered  into  which  did  not  merit  the  character 
of  agreements  to  which  the  rule  of  good 
faith  applied.  The  treaties  of  177  2,  1793, 
and  1796,  in  consequence  of  which  Poland 
was  partitioned  by  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia,  were  not  treaties  calling  for  faithful 
observance,  but  rather  for  prompt  repudia¬ 
tion  by  the  international  community.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  international  community  was 
not  organized  at  that  time,  and  the  treaties 
partitioning  Poland  were  not  repudiated 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  1920. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  IV  deals 
with  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  evils  of 
secret  treaties.  These  treaties  have  in  most 
cases  been  treaties  of  alliance  looking  to  pos¬ 
sible  future  wars,  and  they  have  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  suspicion  and  distrust 
between  States  and  of  accelerating  the  com¬ 
petition  in  armaments.  Article  19  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  called 
for  the  registration  of  treaties  with  the  Sec- 
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retariat  of  the  League  and  provided  that 
unless  treaties  were  registered  they  should 
not  be  binding.  The  Reaffirmation  supple¬ 
ments  this  provision  by  putting  emphasis 
upon  the  principle: 

Treaties  must  be  in  the  nature  of  open  cove¬ 
nants;  and  there  must  be  no  secret  agreements  <.r 
understandings  between  States. 

V 

Article  V  of  the  Reaffirmation  deals  with 
the  use  of  force  in  the  relations  of  States. 
Throughout  the  centuries  war  has  been  the 
greatest  curse  to  which  mankind  has  been 
subject.  Even  as  late  as  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  war  was  re¬ 
garded  as  something  inevitable  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  States,  a  function  of  sovereignty 
which  could  not  be  taken  away.  Efforts 
were  made  to  put  restraints  upon  belliger¬ 
ents,  but  war  as  an  institution  was  accepted. 
Between  man  and  man  the  crime  of  murder 
had  long  since  been  condemned  by  civilized 
countries;  but  the  States  assembled  at  the 
Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907  could 
do  no  more  than  attempt  to  regulate  war. 
Experience  should  have  shown  them  that  all 
such  regulations  had  failed  in  the  past;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  War  of  1914 
proved  once  more  that  belligerents  will  al¬ 
ways  set  aside  the  laws  of  war  when  military 
necessity  demands  it. 

After  the  bitter  experience  of  the  World 
War  of  1914-1918  an  effort  was  made  to 
organize  the  international  community  so  as 
to  put  into  effect  the  principle  of  the  col¬ 
lective  responsibility  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  protection 
of  each  of  them  against  aggression.  The 
Pact  of  Paris  of  1928,  known  as  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact,  sought  to  pledge  all  States, 
even  though  not  members  of  the  League, 
to  abandon  the  use  of  force  in  their  relations 
with  one  another.  This  w'as  followed  by 
numerous  declarations  by  the  American 


States,  notably  the  Anti-War  Treaty  of  1933. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  declarations  the  Re¬ 
affirmation  proclaims: 

The  use  of  force  between  States  is  repudiated 
and  outlawed;  and  no  State  may  take  the  law  into 
its  own  hands  or  seek  to  enforce  its  claims  by  vio¬ 
lence. 

War  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  is  con¬ 
demned. 

The  most  effective  sanction  against  w-ar 
would  naturally  be  the  combined  action  of 
all  other  members  of  the  community  against 
the  State  which  should  undertake  to  have 
recourse  to  war.  But  in  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  the  cooperation  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  States  to  put  the  sanction  of  their  com¬ 
bined  forces  into  effect,  the  American  States 
have  proclaimed  from  time  to  time  the  prin¬ 
ciple  announced  by  Secretary  Stimson  in 
1932  in  relation  to  the  invasion  of  Man¬ 
churia  by  Japan.  The  Reaffirmation  ex¬ 
presses  this  principle  when  it  affirms: 

Hence  no  territorial  conquest,  occupation  or 
transfer  of  territory  brought  about  by  force  or  by 
methods  of  effective  coercion,  shall  be  valid  or  be 
recognized  as  having  any  degree  of  legality  what¬ 
ever. 

In  like  manner  no  treaties  or  other  agreements 
entered  into  under  violence  shall  be  recognized  as 
binding  contracts,  excepting  treaties  of  peace  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  aggressor  at  the  termination  of 
hostilities. 

VI 

But  if  war  is  to  be  repudiated  betw-een 
States  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  peaceful  procedures  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes.  These  procedures  are  of 
several  kinds,  one  being  suited  to  disputes 
of  a  juridical  character,  another  being  better 
suited  to  disputes  of  a  political  character. 
Which  of  these  various  procedures  is  chosen 
is  of  less  importance  than  the  actual  choice 
of  one  of  them.  Article  VI 'of  the  Reaffirma¬ 
tion  leaves  it  to  the  parties  to  have  recourse 
to  conciliation,  or  to  arbitration,  or  to  judi- 
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cial  settlement  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances.  It  declares: 

All  differences  or  disputes  between  States,  what¬ 
ever  their  nature  or  origin,  must  be  settled  by 
peaceful  procedures,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  international  conventions,  treaties  and 
agreements,  and  on  the  basis  of  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  law. 

What  can  be  done  if  two  States  cannot 
agree  upon  a  particular  procedure  of  peace¬ 
ful  settlement?  In  such  case  the  mediation 
of  third  States  is  in  order.  Such  mediation 
must  not  be  regarded  as  unwarranted  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  other  States,  but  rather  as 
an  expression  of  the  concern  of  these 
States  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  But 
suppose  that  the  parties  in  controversy  re¬ 
ject  the  intervention  of  the  States  seeking 
to  offer  their  good  offices  and  mediation? 
Suppose  that  one  of  the  parties  should  adopt 
a  belligerent  attitude  and  refuse  to  make 
concessions  to  the  other  party  or  to  consider 
proposals  of  a  peaceful  settlement?  In  such 
case  the  obligation  falls  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  States  as  a  whole  to  intervene  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  justice.  Provision  for 
such  collective  action  was  made  by  the 
American  States  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936, 
and  the  principle  was  reaffirmed  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Lima  in  1938.  In  the  event  of  a 
threat  to  the  peace  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  American  States  are  authorized  to 
meet  in  consultation  with  the  object  of  as¬ 
sisting,  through  the  tender  of  their  good 
offices  and  mediation,  the  fulfillment  by  the 
American  States  of  their  obligations  of 
peaceful  settlement.  The  Reaffirmation  of 
Fundamental  Principles  closes  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  procedure: 

When  two  or  more  States  in  controversy  are 
unable  to  reach  a  peaceful  agreement,  the  good 
offices  or  the  mediation  of  other  States  between 
the  parties  is  in  order.  These  good  offices  or  this 
mediation  is  a  friendly  act  in  the  interest  of  law 
and  justice. 


When  these  or  other  measures  fail,  consulu-  ' 
tion  should  take  place  among  the  States,  with  d*  | 
object  of  renewing  in  collective  form  the  meas-  | 
ures  of  friendly  collaboration. 

VII 

The  limitations  under  which  the  Juridid 
Committee  drew  up  the  document  abort 
reviewed  must  be  clearly  understood.  Then 
was  no  question  of  declaring  the  principle 
of  a  future  world  order,  but  merely  of  «■ 
asserting  principles  to  which  the  Americac 
States  had  already  given  their  adherence 
Three  months  after  the  Committee  hai 
completed  the  Reaffirmation  of  Fundament! 
Principles  of  International  Law  it  publishri 
a  second  document  entitled  Preliminan  ■ 
Recommendation  on  Post-War  Problem.  I 
specifically  directed  to  the  principles  and  to  I 
the  practical  problems  of  reconstruction  I 
This  is  a  large  field  into  which  it  is  not  I 
possible  to  enter  at  this  time.  The  funW 
damental  principles  set  forth  in  the  Re 
affirmation  must  obviously  govern  the  futuie 
relations  of  States;  but  in  addition  to  these 
principles  there  must  be  created  a  new  anc 
stronger  organization  of  the  international 
community  which  will  not  merely  seek  to 
maintain  law  and  order  by  the  suppression 
of  violence  by  aggressor  States.  There  s 
the  equally  important  task,  and  perhaps  tht 
more  difficult  one,  of  removing  the  causes  of 
war,  of  creating  within  the  international 
community  the  spirit  of  cooperation  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  prevention  of  acts  of  aggression 
It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  little  hope  oi 
putting  into  effect  the  measures  necessarj  to 
attain  these  objectives  unless  the  narrow  and 
selfish  nationalism  which  has  marked  the 
conduct  of  so  many  States  is  replaced  by  a 
profound  realization  of  the  moral  unity  of 
the  community  of  nations  as  a  whole. 

States  must  come  to  understand  that  the 
interests  which  they  have  in  common  are 
far  more  important  than  the  minor  matteis 
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which  divide  them.  They  must  unite  on 
the  basis  of  their  common  interests,  and  they 
must  make  their  conduct  conform  to  the 
immutable  standards  of  the  moral  law. 
Great  obstacles  lie  in  the  path  of  recon- 
stmction.  They  can  only  be  overcome  by 
a  strong  faith  in  Christian  principles  and  a 
firm  will  to  make  them  prevail  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  States.  The  declaration  on  the 
Maintenance  of  International  Activities  in 
accordance  with  Christian  Morality,  adopted 


by  the  American  Governments  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Foreign  Ministers  held  at  Panama 
in  1939,  proclaims:  "That  they  reaffirm 
their  faith  in  the  principles  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  their  confidence  that,  in  the 
light  of  these  principles,  the  influence  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  will  be  strengthened  among 
nations.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United 
Nations,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
post-war  organization,  will  be  led  to  put 
these  fundamental  principles  into  practice. 
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Whereas; 

1.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  American 
Republics  at  their  conferences,  in  their  joint  or 
individual  declarations,  and  at  the  consultative 
meetings  of  their  Foreign  Ministers,  to  reaffirm 
fundamental  principles  of  international  law  upon 
which  their  peace  and  continental  solidarity  are 
based; 

2.  This  reaffirmation  of  fundamental  principles 
has  always  been  useful  and  expedient  because  of 
the  moral  force  which  derives  from  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
American  States  when  confronted  with  new  situa¬ 
tions  which  challenge  those  principles; 

3.  In  the  presence  of  the  grave  violations  of 
international  law  on  the  part  of  non-American  ag¬ 
gressor  States,  this  reaffirmation  of  principles  be¬ 
comes  now'  all  the  more  necessary  in  order  to 
emphasize  those  principles  and  to  clarify  them  in 
the  light  of  the  new  conditions  with  which  the 
American  community  is  confronted; 

4.  The  American  continent  has  developed,  and 
desires  to  continue  to  develop  in  the  future,  its 
international  life  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  moral¬ 
ity,  traditional  principles,  the  observance  of 
treaties,  gentd  faith,  and  the  rules  of  humanity, 
repudiating  every  act  contrary  to  those  essential 
standards  of  civilization. 

The  American  Republics  resolve  to  reaffirm  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  the  following  principles 
which  they  believe  to  be  fundamental  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  states  and  essential  to  the 


maintenance  of  peace  and  justice  in  international 
relations,  and  declare: 

I.  It  is  a  basic  principle  of  international  law 
that  there  are  certain  general  standards  of  conduct 
which  take  priority  over  the  will  of  the  individual 
State.  (Lima,  193S.  Declaration  of  American 
Principles,  Preamble) 

These  standards  are  derived  from  the  moral  law 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  Christian  States  and 
which  came  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  be 
accepted  al.so  by  non-Christian  States  as  the  rule  of 
international  conduct.  (Habana,  1940.  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Peace  and  Union  among  the  American 
Republics,  Subhead  9) 

No  difference  exists  between  the  moral  law  as 
applied  to  individual  citizens  and  to  States.  There 
is  but  one  single  standard  of  conduct  between  na¬ 
tion  and  nation  and  between  man  and  man.  The 
development  of  international  law  should  be 
marked  by  the  gradual  extension  to  nations  of  the 
obligations  recognized  as  binding  between  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens.  (Panama,  1939.  Maintenance  of 
InternMional  Activities  in  accordance  with  Chris¬ 
tian  Morality) 

Hence  no  State  may  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
the  observance  of  the  moral  law  on  the  ground 
of  political,  economic  or  racial  supremacy,  or  of 
a  particular  national  culture  which  it  believes  to 
be  inherently  superior  to  that  of  other  States. 

II.  Respect  by  each  State  for  the  personality, 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  every  other  State 
constitutes  the  basis  of  international  order,  just 
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as  in  the  relations  of  individuals  mutual  respea 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  democratic  social  or¬ 
der.  (Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Declaration  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Inter-American  Solidarity  and  Coopera¬ 
tion,  1)  (Lima,  1938.  Declaration  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Solidarity  of  America  {Declaration 
of  Lima^,  Preamble) 

Hence  no  State  may  intervene  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  another  State.  (Montevideo, 
1933.  Contention  on  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States,  Art.  8)  (Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Additional 
Protocol  relative  to  Non-Intervention)  (Lima, 
1938.  Declaration  of  American  Principles) 

The  polic)’  of  the  "Good  Neighbor”  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights 
of  States.  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942.  The  Good 
Neighbor  Policy) 

III.  States  are  juridically  equal,  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  the  same  fundamental  rights. 
(Montevideo,  1933.  Convention  on  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States,  Art.  4) 

This  equality  derives  from  the  existence  of  the 
State  as  a  person  of  international  law  and  not 
from  tlie  power  which  the  individual  State  may 
possess  to  defend  or  maintain  it. 

In  like  manner  this  juridical  equality  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  territorial  size  of  the  particular 
State  or  of  the  degree  of  its  material  progress. 

In  consequence,  no  State  may  be  held  bound  by 
changes  in  the  rules  of  law,  w'hether  in  political  or 
in  economic  matters,  to  which  it  has  not  freely 
consented. 

IV.  Good  faith,  which  is  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  international  law,  should  govern  the  re¬ 
lations  of  States.  Mutual  trust  in  the  pledged 
word  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  peaceful 
C(K)peration  of  States.  Treaty  obligations,  freely 
and  voluntarily  entered  into,  must  be  faithfully 
observed.  (Lima.  1938.  Declaration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Principles)  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942.  Conti¬ 
nental  Solidarity  in  the  Observance  of  Treaties) 

Treaties  must  be  in  the  nature  of  open  cove¬ 
nants;  and  there  must  be  no  secret  agreements  or 
understandings  between  States.  (Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Art.  18)  (Havana,  1928. 
Convention  on  Treaties,  Art.  4) 

V.  The  use  of  force  between  States  is  repudi¬ 
ated  and  outlawed;  and  no  State  may  take  the 
law  into  its  own  hands  or  seek  to  enforce  its 
claims  by  violence.  (W'ashington,  1932.  Dec¬ 
laration  of  August  3)  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1933. 


Argentine  Anti-VC ar  Treaty)  (Montevideo,  1933. 
Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  Art. 
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War  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  b 
condemned.  (Pact  of  Paris,  1928.  [Kellogg. 
Briand  Pact']) 

Hence  no  territorial  conquest,  occupation  ot 
transfer  of  territory  brought  about  by  force  or  by 
other  means  of  effective  coercion  shall  be  valid 
or  be  recognized  as  having  any  legality.  (Buenos 
Aires,  1936.  Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter- 
American  Solidarity  and  Cooperation,  3[a]) 
(Lima,  1938.  Non-Recognition  of  the  Acquisition 
of  Territory  by  Force) 

In  like  manner  no  treaties  or  other  agreements 
entered  into  under  violence  shall  be  recognized  as 
binding  contracts,  excepting  treaties  of  peace  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  aggressor  at  the  termination  of 
hostilities. 

VI.  All  differences  or  disputes  between  States, 
whatever  their  nature  or  origin,  must  be  settled 
by  peaceful  procedures,  in  accordance  with  inter¬ 
national  conventions  and  treaties,  and  on  the  basis 
of  established  principles  of  international  law 
(Pact  of  Paris,  1928.  {Kellogg-Briand  Pact]) 
(Montevideo,  1933.  Convention  on  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States,  Art.  10)  (Buenos  Aires,  1936. 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter- American  Soli¬ 
darity  and  Cooperation,  2,  3{d])  (Lima,  193S. 
Declaration  of  American  Principles) 

Wnen  two  or  more  States  in  controversy  are 
unable  to  reach  a  peaceful  agreement,  the  good 
offices  or  the  mediation  of  other  States  between 
the  parties  is  in  order.  These  gtxid  offices  or  thb 
mediation  is  a  friendly  act  in  the  interest  of  law 
and  justice.  (Montevideo,  1933.  Good  Officei 
and  Mediation) 

When  these  and  other  measures  fail,  consulta¬ 
tion  should  take  place  among  the  States,  u  ilh  tin 
object  of  renewing  in  collective  form  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  friendly  collaboration.  (Buenos  Aires, 
1936.  Convention  to  Coordinate  Existing  Treaties, 
Art.  2) 
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Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  6,  1944. 

(S)  L.  PoDESTA  Costa 
(S)  A.  Gomez  Robledo 
(S)  Francisco  Campos 
(S)  Charles  G.  Fenwick 
(S)  C.  E.  Stolk 


The  Bandeirantes’  Silver  Jubilee 


Girl  Scouts 

EVELYN  M. 

"Flying  down  to  Rio”  can  be  something 
besides  a  song  and  a  dream,  I  found.  The 
opportunity  came  through  an  invitation  from 
Brazil  received  by  the  Girl  Scout  national 
office  in  the  United  States  to  send  two 
leaders  to  the  silver  jubilee  celebration  of 
the  Bandeirantes,^  as  the  Girl  Scouts  are 
known  there.  The  national  organization  de- 
cided  that  Chicago  and  Miami  were  to  be 
the  communities  from  which  these  leaders 
should  be  chosen,  Miami  as  airport  of  entry 
from  South  America  and  Chicago  because 
many  Brazilians  go  there  to  study. 

As  we  circled  around  to  land  at  Rio  we 
saw  famed  Tijuca,  Corcovado,  Sugar  Loaf, 
and  all  the  incomparable  harbor. 

We  were  greeted  by  a  large  delegation 
at  the  airport  and  made  to  feel  at  home 
immediately.  Before  the  encampment 
opened  there  were  two  days  during  which 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  roaming  about  Rio. 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  wide  and  beautiful, 
lined  with  brazilwood  trees,  leads  one  to  the 
shopping  district.  We  did  not  find  many 
large  department  stores  but  numerous  spe¬ 
cialty  shops.  The  women  are  beautifully 
dressed  and  have  all  their  clothes  custom- 
made.  I  w-as  told  that  if  a  lady  saw  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  gown,  shoes,  jewelry  or  hat  she 
favored  she  could  have  it  copied  by  carrying 
the  picture  to  a  craftsman  in  the  respective 
trade.  The  shops  offer  many  lovely 
souvenirs  and  curios.  Typical  are  those 
made  of  Brazilian  hardwoods,  such  as  inlaid 

^Ihey  take  their  name  from  the  Brazilian  ex¬ 
plorers  and  pioneers,  who  invaded  the  wilderness 
in  hands,  each  with  its  own  flag  (handeira). 


in  Brazil 

FREEMAN 

trays  and  boxes,  articles  of  alligator  and 
snake  skin,  jewelry  of  genuine  tortoise  shell, 
lace,  and  many  novelties  of  feathers  and 
butterfly  wings. 

Every  morning  when  we  opened  our  bal¬ 
cony  doors  w  e  saw  the  beautiful  blue  waters 
of  Guanabara  Bay  with  the  sun  on  it,  boys 
with  gleaming  bronzed  backs  sculling  their 
shells  through  the  water,  and  near  by  a 
double  row'  of  blooming  tulip  trees. 

We  called  at  the  American  embassy,  a 
handsome  building  with  beautiful  gardens. 
Ambassador  Caffery  (now  Ambassador  to 
France)  received  us  and  later  that  day  Mrs. 
Caffery  entertained  us  at  tea.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Bandeirantes  had  been  held  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  the  home  of  the  American  Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Saturday,  August  12,  the  Jubilee  was 
officially  opened  with  mass  said  by  the 
Titular  Bishop  of  Oriza.  Breakfast  was 
served  in  Bandeirante  headquarters  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  which  opens  into  a  lovely 
courtyard. 

We  made  quite  a  parade  as  we  left  head¬ 
quarters.  Official  cars  led,  followed  by 
trucks  lent  by  the  army  and  loaded  with 
happy  white-clad  girls.  The  parade  went 
from  place  to  place  so  that  the  Bandeirantes 
might  pay  their  respects  to  the  various 
officials  who  had  cooperated  in  helping  make 
the  Jubilee  possible. 

We  arrived  at  the  camp  site  at  noon.  It 
was  an  entrancing  spot  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  A  delicious  luncheon  of  barbe¬ 
cued  meats,  other  Brazilian  dishes,  and  fruits 
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awaited  us.  After  lunch  we  explored  camp. 

Officers  and  foreign  visitors  were  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  headquarters  building.  This 
had  been  a  beautiful  home  of  colonial  style. 
The  large,  high-ceilinged  rooms  had  floors 
of  handsome  Brazilian  hardwood.  The 
furniture  of  exquisitely  carved  jacaranda  and 
rosewood  was  very  old. 

The  grounds  were  delightfully  land¬ 
scaped  with  trails  leading  to  wooded  areas, 
where  four  separate  camps  under  canvas 
were  set  up  for  the  girls.  There  were  300 
in  attendance,  with  delegates  from  all  the 
Brazilian  states,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
England,  and  the  West  Indies.  Living  to¬ 
gether  in  this  manner  gave  the  girls  an 
opportunity  for  a  real  outdoor  experience 
and  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
those  of  their  own  age  from  other  parts 
of  their  country. 


Vera  Delgado  de  Catvalho,  a  dignified,  [ 
charming  woman  who  is  president  of  the  ? 
Bandeirantes,  presented  the  various  pro- 
grams.  President  Vargas  came  on  visitors’ 
day  and  spoke  to  the  girls;  he  brought  with 
him  his  little  granddaughter.  Many  other 
government  officials  took  part. 

The  first  campfire  ceremony  was  held  in 
the  Ranger  Camp  (for  older  girls)  known 
as  Corcovado,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  ceremony.  The  stars 
shone  in  the  blue  heavens  overhead  while 
the  lights  of  Rio  twinkled  in  the  distance 
below.  Delegates  extended  their  greetings 
and  were  given  the  honor  of  participating 
in  a  Court  of  Awards.  Little  Brownies  had 
their  wings  pinned  on  as  fly-ups  into  inter, 
mediate  scouting.  Intermediate  girls  re¬ 
ceived  awards  for  merits  which  they  had 
earned  in  various  program  fields.  The 
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Ceremonies  of  various  kinds,  ‘ 
campfires,  and  games  m.ide 
memorable  the  twenty-fifth  > 
anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Brazilian  Girl  Scouts. 


Courtesy  of  Girl  Scout  National  Headquarters 
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Rangers  presented  a  pantomime  of  an  early 
Portuguese  explorer  coming  to  Brazil.  It 
was  all  very  impressive  on  the  mountain  top, 
the  firelight  furnishing  the  only  illumination. 

Mass  was  said  each  morning,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  officiating  one  day.  Father  Franca, 
who  participated  in  all  activities  and  was 
always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  is 
beloved  by  all.  Brazilians  take  great  pride 
in  telling  how  he  gave  his  scout  promise 
to  Lord  Baden-Powell  in  Switzerland. 

At  the  round  table  discussions  it  was 
agreed  that  the  scout  program  was  generally 
satisfactory  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  girls. 
In  Brazil  a  senior  project  for  training  girls 
as  hospital  aides  has  been  noteworthy.  It 
was  brought  out  that  senior  girls  want  a 
program  which  is  not  only  recreational  but 
which  will  help  prepare  them  for  adulthood. 
We  have  a  serious-minded  group  of  young 
people  coming  along  to  help  make  and  carry 
out  our  post-war  plans. 

The  Navy  furnished  a  boat  to  take  the 
girls  for  a  visit  to  Niteroi,  across  the  bay. 
There  the  Bandeirante  headquarters  are  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  little  church  crowning 
a  rocky  mountain  which  rises  from  the  bay 
and  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.  One  interesting  thing  about 
this  island  is  that  on  the  top  is  a  fresh-water 
well. 

A  very  interesting  day  was  spent  in 
Petropolis,  the  summer  capital  of  Brazil. 
When  the  Brazilians  celebrate  their  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  relay  runners  start  from  the 
north  of  the  country  and  carry  a  torch  with 
which  the  fire  of  independence  is  lighted  in 
towns  as  they  pass  through.  A  runner  had 
reached  Petropolis  the  day  we  were  there 
and  amidst  great  ceremony  the  fire  in  the 


brazier  was  lighted.  We  were  told  the  flame 
would  be  carried  to  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  country  by  September  7,  the  national 
holiday. 

Girls’  Town,  a  project  of  Senhora  Darcy 
de  Vargas,  the  President’s  wife,  is  located 
outside  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  state  of  the 
same  name.  The  drive  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  reach  the  site  was  beautiful.  When 
the  school  is  completed,  it  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  five  hundred  girls,  who  will 
live  in  modern,  attractive  homes  holding 
twenty  girls  with  a  house-mother.  The  plan 
is  for  each  unit  to  be  so  complete  that  the 
girls  will  raise  their  own  food,  besides  learn¬ 
ing  to  sew  and  take  care  of  children  and 
receiving  instruction  in  various  crafts.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  mode  of  living  will  provide 
for  the  girl  who  has  lost  her  perspective  in 
life  a  training  that  will  help  her  to  fit  into 
society  again  as  a  happy,  useful  citizen. 

The  last  day  of  our  visit  Dona  Jeronyma 
Mesquita,"  the  honored  founder  of  the 
Bandeirantes  and  inspiration  of  many  other 
good  works,  gave  a  tea  at  her  beautiful  home 
for  all  guests  at  the  encampment  and  those 
who  had  contributed  in  any  way  toward 
making  it  a  success. 

Truly  the  Bandeirantes  and  their  leader 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  Jubilee.  It  really  takes  courage  to  plan 
such  a  celebration  in  these  days  of  chaos. 
The  opportunity  of  coming  together,  dis¬ 
cussing  our  problems,  exchanging  ideas  and 
becoming  friends  has  brought  us  all  closer 
as  a  Scout  family.  Thanks  to  our  charming 
Brazilian  hostesses. 

’  The  Bulletin  hopes  to  publish  in  the  near 
future  a  sketch  of  Dona  Jeronyma  as  one  of  its 
series  on  American  Figures  Past  and  Present. 


Centenary  of  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo 

RICARDO  J.  ALFARO 
Former  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 


September  19,  1944  was  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  peerless 
philologist  of  the  Spanish  language,  Rufino 
Jose  Cuervo.  The  Colombian  Government 
and  the  scientific  and  literary  bodies  of  the 
nation  gave  due  honor  to  that  notable  cen¬ 
tenary,  and  the  date  was  a  fitting  occasion 
for  reviewing  the  debt  which  Spanish 
America  has  owed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  man. 

Born  in  a  land  where  love  of  letters  is  a 
tradition,  son  of  a  poet  and  statesman  who 
in  his  time  won  well-earned  renown,  Rufino 
Jose  Cuervo  seemed  to  come  into  the  world 
predestined  to  render  inestimable  services  to 
the  language  of  twenty  peoples,  and  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  his  country  and  his  lineage  as 
bright  a  fame  as  any  man  could  achieve  in 
the  field  of  learning. 

Cuervo’s  scientific  work  is  of  prodigious 
range,  depth,  and  significance.  It  is  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  that  no  other  linguist 
of  his  time  understood  so  thoroughly  the 
morphology,  the  history,  the  semantics,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  tongue.  Menendez 
y  Pelayo  proclaimed  him  "the  greatest  phi¬ 
lologist  produced  by  the  Spanish  race  in  the 
19th  century.”  Cejador  y  Frauca  called  him 
"my  great  master.”  Rudolf  Lenz  wrote  of 
him  in  1904:  "It  is  now  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  probably  not  another  person  living 
who  knows  as  much  as  Cuervo  about  the 
Spanish  of  the  Peninsula  through  the  centu¬ 
ries  and  the  Spanish  of  America  in  all  the 
far  regions  of  the  new  continent.”  Other 
biographers  have  said  of  him  that  "his 
learning  and  his  psychological-grammatical 
a'^alysis  find  worthy  predecessors  only  in  the 


works  of  Offrido,  Muller,  Bopp,  and  Curtim 
in  Germany,  and  of  Father  Hervas,  Father 
Garc«,  and  Father  Mir  in  Spain.” 

Contemporary  philologists,  whose  own 
knowledge  enabled  them  better  to  appreci¬ 
ate  Cuervo’s  genius,  were  lavish  in  their 
praise.  Dozy,  Pott,  Morel-Fatio,  Tannen- 
berg,  Vanicek,  Hartzenbusch,  Caro,  Uri- 
coechea,  Gonzalez  Manrique,  Amunategui, 
Dihigo  y  Mestre,  Toro  y  Gomez,  Isaza,  Toro 
Gisbert,  all  offered  their  homage  with  t 
fervor  that  could  have  been  evoked  only  ly 
an  intellectual  preeminence  which  was  be¬ 
yond  question. 

Cuervo’s  learning  is  an  ocean  in  which 
there  are  fathomless  depths  close  to  the 
shore.  Take  at  random  a  paragraph  from 
any  of  his  works,  and  you  will  be  astounded 
by  the  knowledge  which  that  tireless  student 
stored  in  his  mind  and  caused  to  flow  from 
his  pen.  Master  of  both  dead  and  living 
languages,  he  demonstrated  in  his  writings 
his  command  of  Greek  and  Latin,  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew,  Arabic  and 
Basque,  as  well  as  with  the  medieval  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  tongues  spoken  by  modem 
nations,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
German  and  English,  not  to  mention  French 
Italian,  Portuguese,  Catalonian  and  Ruma¬ 
nian — in  short,  all  the  important  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  great  Romance  family. 

In  the  list  of  abbreviations  in  his  Diccio- 
nario  de  Construccion  y  Regimen,  the 
doughty  polyglot  includes  32  languages,  and 
in  his  etymological  notes  he  refers  to  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects  not  included  in  the  list, 
such  as  Syrian,  Chaldean,  Asturian,  and 
Sardinian.'  For  the  Spanish  of  the  pre- 
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US  himself,  he  was  already  talking  with 
Venancio  Gonzalez  Manrique  about  "the 
lack  of  a  Spanish  dictionary  along  the  lines 
of  the  Webster  and  Bescherelle  dictionaries, 
the  best  that  we  knew.”  And  the  two 
dauntless  youths  essayed  the  task  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  similar  lexicon  in  Spanish.  Manrique 
took  the  letter  L,  Cuervo  took  O,  and  each 
proceeded  to  look  up  etymologies  and  col¬ 
lect  quotations  from  authorities  for  study  of 
the  words  that  would  fall  to  his  portion. 
Naturally  they  had  not  the  materials  for  an 
undertaking  of  such  magnitude,  and  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  But  the  incident  shows 
the  precocity  of  the  illustrious  Colombian 
and  his  vocation  for  the  science  in  which  he 
was  shortly  to  become  one  of  the  world’s 
shining  lights. 

In  1867,  at  the  age  of  23,  Cuervo  col¬ 
laborated  with  his  eminent  contemporary 
and  fellow  countryman  Miguel  Antonio  Caro 
to  produce  a  Spanish  grammar  which  the 
learned  Tamayo  y  Baus,  in  an  official  report 
to  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy,  rated  with¬ 
out  reservation  as  "a  masterly  work  and  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  our  language.”  In  1872 
appeared  the  book  entitled  Aputitacioues 
Criticas  sobre  el  leuguaje  bogotano,  which 
was  enough  in  itself  to  serve  as  basis  for  a 
scholar’s  reputation.  This  book,  with  a  title 
so  modest  as  to  be  misleading,  is  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  Spanish  spoken  in  America 
and  in  Spain,  and  includes  a  treasure  of  lin¬ 
guistic  information  such  as  can  be  found  in 
no  other  book  of  the  kind.  Somewhat  later 
he  wrote  the  famous  Notas  a  la  Gramatica 
de  Bello,  of  which  Cejador  said  that  they 
were  "twice  as  valuable  as  the  grammar,  it¬ 
self  so  valuable.” 

In  addition  to  these  substantial  volumes, 
Cuervo  wrote  frequent  articles  for  technical 
journals,  Romania,  the  Revue  Hispanique, 
the  Bulletin  Hispanique — studies  in  lexi¬ 
cography  and  historical  grammar  which 
day  by  day  built  up  for  him  a  reputation 
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classical  period  the  dictionary  gives  examples 
dating  back  to  the  13th  century;  and  Father 
Felix  Restrepo,  in  a  paper  on  the  unpub¬ 
lished  works  of  Cuerv'o,  notes  that  these  in¬ 
clude  "277  numbered  sheets  without  title, 
with  examples  taken  from  the  archives  of 
Escalona  and  Yepes  which  refer  to  old  texts, 
almost  all  from  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
a  few  from  the  8th,  9th,  12th,  13th,  and 
14th.”  Of  his  knowledge  of  the  evolution, 
syntax,  and  literature  of  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  in  all  times  and  in  ail  places  there  is 
nothing  new  that  can  be  said;  his  published 
works  form  a  monument  of  such  vast  pro¬ 
portions  that  they  seem  beyond  the  scope  of 
one  human  life. 

Cuervo  began  his  philological  labors  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  a  boy  of  scarcely  nineteen 
when  his  mind  conceived  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  work  which  was  to  be  the  cornerstone 
of  his  fame.  By  the  year  1863,  as  he  tells 
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reaching  beyond  the  borders  of  his  country 
and  marking  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
humanists  and  philologists  of  his  day. 
Some  of  these  scattered  papers  have  re¬ 
cently  been  ably  and  devotedly  collected  by 
Nicolas  Bayona  Posada  in  the  volumes  en¬ 
titled  Disquistcioties  Filologicas  and  Escri- 
tos  Literarios. 

But  Cuervo’s  great  work,  the  one  which 
revealed  the  fullness  of  his  learning  and 
his  genius,  is  the  Diccionario  de  Construe- 
cion  )■  Regimen,  an  inventory  of  words 
from  a  syntactical  point  of  view,  to  use 
Morel-Fatio’s  felicitous  phrase;  this  publi¬ 
cation  is  the  supreme  authority  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  language,  the  treatise  which  combines 
grammar  with  lexicography,  the  book  which 
analyzes  and  illustrates  every  locution  leav¬ 
ing  no  phase  untouched,  the  dictionary  of 
dictionaries,  the  guiding  light  by  which  the 
reader  can  make  his  unerring  way  through 
the  mazes  of  the  spoken  word  and  arrive 
at  its  inmost  subtleties. 

It  is  this  work  that  forms  the  basis  of 
the  debt  owed  by  Spanish  America  to  the 
memory  of  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo.  That  debt 
is  the  homage  decreed  by  the  republics  of 
the  new  world  in  1928,  at  the  Sixth  Conti¬ 
nental  Conference  in  Habana;  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  paid  in  full.  The  brilliant  cen¬ 
tenary  of  this  year  brings  fitting  opportu¬ 
nity  for  its  payment. 

In  1878,  at  the  age  of  28,  Cuervo  began 
his  monumental  work.  For  fourteen  years 
he  labored  at  it  with  indomitable  devotion, 
although  he  was  obliged  to  break  into  the 
task  at  intervals  for  the  necessities  of  a 
livelihood.  At  one  period  this  man  who 
was  all  spirit  gave  his  attention,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  his  brother  Angel,  to  the  pro¬ 
saic  undertaking  of  making  beer.  By  that 
enterprise  the  two  brothers  made  a  modest 
fortune  which  permitted  them  to  pay  debts 
contracted  in  days  of  adversity,  and  to  jour¬ 


ney  to  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1878 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal 
European  capitals.  Three  years  later  they 
sold  the  business,  arranged  for  an  annual 
income,  and  settled  in  Paris.  There  Cuervo 
could  enjoy  the  otinm  cum  dignitate  for 
which  he  longed,  the  economic  indepen. 
dence  which  he  needed  in  order  to  give  him¬ 
self  wholly  to  the  work  which  had  been  the 
dream  and  ambition  of  his  life.  There 
he  had  within  reach  the  rich  bibliographic 
resources  of  the  City  of  Light,  and  from 
there  he  could  keep  up  a  fruitful  Intel- 
lectual  contact  with  the  great  philologists 
of  the  time. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Dictionary, 
handsomely  published  by  the  famous  Pa¬ 
risian  firm  Roger  and  Chernoviz,  appeared 
in  1886.  The  second  was  issued  in  1893. 
They  contained  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
The  following  figures  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  and  depth  of  the  work: 
counting  the  substantial  preface  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  authors  cited  (more  than 
350),  Cuervo  devoted  990  pages  to  the 
first  two  letters  alone.  The  second  volume, 
containing  the  next  two  letters,  filled  1,348 
pages.  Each  entry  in  the  Dictionary  ana¬ 
lyzes  a  word  according  to  its  origin,  and 
explains  its  usage  with  examples  from  the 
classic  and  modern  periods,  from  the  pre¬ 
classic  era  and  from  Hispano-Latin  docu¬ 
ments,  besides  proffering  information  on  the 
word’s  etymology,  conjugation,  orthography, 
and  construction.  The  author  includes 
every  aspect  of  the  word  and  such  a  wealth 
of  quotation  that  each  article  constitutes  a 
complete  monograph  on  the  syntax  and  se¬ 
mantics  of  a  word.  The  space  devoted  to 
each  one  illustrates  this  point.  The  noun 
amor,  for  example,  takes  up  15  columns  of 
text,  at  two  per  page.  The  adverb  adelante 
is  discussed  in  twelve  and  a  half  columns. 
The  word  bajo,  usable  as  noun,  adjective, 
adverb,  and  preposition,  occupies  twenty- 
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In  a  colonial  corner  of  Bogota  stands  the  monument  to  Cuervo,  the  eminent  Colombian 
philologist  and  grammarian  and  ornament  of  Spanish  letters. 


one  columns.  Bien,  a  noun  and  adverb, 
takes  twenty-two.  The  preposition  a,  with 
which  the  work  begins,  alone  occupies 
fifty-eight  columns  and  de  takes  eighty, 
forty  pages  of  text!  It  is  awesome  to  con¬ 
template  the  profusion  of  quotations  and 
the  way  in  which  Cuervo  succeeded  in  se¬ 
lecting,  accumulating,  refining,  arranging, 
and  classifying  these  mountains  of  philologi¬ 
cal  material. 

And  admirable  not  only  is  the  wealth  of 
nuterial,  but  also  the  form,  at  once  scien¬ 
tific  and  elegant,  in  which  such  scholarly  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  expounded.  "In  everything 
that  Cuervo  wrote,”  observes  Morel-Fatio, 
"but  especially  in  his  Dictionary  and  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Apuntaciones,  there  stand 
out  a  correctness  and  precision  which  are 
even  more  notable  for  the  fact  that  these 
stylistic  qualities  appear  only  rarely  in  au¬ 
thors  of  Spanish  speech.  In  his  definitions; 
in  his  explanations  of  difficult  shades  of 
meaning;  in  a  w'ord,  in  his  grammatical  lan¬ 


guage,  there  is  a  brilliant  exactitude  which 
strikes  and  satisfies  the  reader.” 

The  Spanish-speaking  world,  with  a  few 
shameful  exceptions,  appreciated  from  the 
beginning  the  immense  value  of  this  work, 
which  for  the  first  time  was  attempting  in- 
controvertibly  to  establish  the  syntax  ot 
words  through  a  searching  analysis  cor¬ 
roborated  by  a  convincing  abundance  of  ex¬ 
amples.  Cuervo  thus  brought  the  science 
of  language  to  a  wide  audience,  and  put  at 
the  disposal  of  lovers  of  good  Spanish  a 
marvelous  instrument  with  which  to  resolve 
problems  and  remove  doubts  concerning 
questions  of  correctness  of  language. 

Years  passed,  and  as  people  came  to  ap¬ 
preciate  more  and  more  the  merit  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  work  of  the  illustrious 
Colombian,  there  was  more  and  more  eager¬ 
ness  to  see  the  succeeding  volumes.  Well- 
informed  persons,  however,  were  certain 
that  the  printing  costs  and  the  necessarily 
limited  circulation  of  such  a  highly  technical 
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book  made  its  publishing  an  extremely  risky 
piece  of  business.  So  passed  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  years.  Then  Spanish  America  decided 
to  assist  in  the  printing  of  the  precious  work, 
and  at  the  Second  International  Conference 
of  American  States  held  in  Mexico  in  1901- 
02,  a  resolution  with  eloquent  "where¬ 
fores”  and  "whereases”  was  approved  which 
provided  for  the  donation  of  210,000  francs 
(then  equivalent  to  approximately  42,000 
gold  pesos)  to  the  project  of  printing  the 
dictionary. 

But  this  resolution  was  shelved.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  purely  recommendatory. 
And  in  the  second  place,  its  execution  fell 
prey  to  inertia,  that  formidable  enemy  of  all 
movements  and  all  projects,  however  noble 
and  useful. 

In  1907,  Licenciado  Joaquin  D.  Casasus 
of  Mexico,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  that 
Conference,  was  in  Paris  and  visited  Cuervo. 
Seeing  the  master  work,  and  motivated  by 
a  great  interest  in  bringing  about  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Dictionary  as  soon  as  possible, 
he  pointed  out  to  Cuervo,  according  to  Al¬ 
berto  M.  Carreno,  "the  advisability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  small  office,  whose  personnel  would 
be  entrusted,  under  the  direction  of  the  sage, 
with  the  termination  of  his  vast  enterprise, 
copying  in  their  entirety  the  quotations  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  originals.”  To  avoid  offend¬ 
ing  the  sensibilities  of  Cuervo,  who  was  far 
from  financial  security  in  his  last  years,  he 
made  the  offer  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  basing  it  on  the  resolution  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Republics  of  the  continent  in 
1902,  with  the  assurance  that  the  said  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  approve  his  offer.  The  great 
philologist  promised  to  consider  this  idea 
and  to  put  it  into  practice  as  soon  as  his 
health  enabled  him  to  do  so.  Mexico,  in 
turn,  enthusiastically  received  the  proposal, 
but  in  the  end  Cuervo’s  failing  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  carry  out  the  proposition. 

By  that  time,  Cuervo  had  .suffered  the 


three  most  terrible  blows  of  his  existence.  j 
The  first  was  the  death  of  his  brother  Angel,  i 
who  was  for  Rufino  the  strength,  happiness,  ' 
and  light  of  his  life;  father  more  than  ' 
brother,  and  companion  without  peer,  who  I 
combined  the  qualities  of  friendship,  admin-  i 
tion,  and  stimulation.  Another  blow  was  < 
the  small  amount  of  interest  which  the  ap-  L 
pearance  of  his  Dictionary  aroused  in  Spain,  I  I 
cradle  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  lineage.  I  | 
Only  a  very  limited  dite  manifested  the  *ap  I  i 
proval  which  the  prodigious  work  merited,  f 
while  envy  and  intellectual  nearsightedness  I 
gave  rise  to  petty  criticisms  of  the  man  who  I  ' 
had  worked  more  than  any  other  for  the  I 
understanding  and  glorification  of  the  Span-  * 
ish  language.  Third  was  the  discovery  which 
he  made  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
that  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  error 
in  Rivadeneyra’s  Biblioteca  de  Autores  £(-  ; 
/'ailoles,  an  edition  which  was  the  principal 
source  of  many  of  his  quotations.  These  | 
three  things,  coupled  with  his  poor  health, 
discouraged  Cuervo  in  his  last  years.  The 
visit  of  Casasus  and  Mexico’s  resolution, 
however,  offered  some  cheer,  if  only  tern-  t 
porary. 

Unfortunately,  the  good  intentions  of  s 
Casasus  notwithstanding,  the  plan  lan¬ 
guished.  Four  years  later,  on  July  17,  1911,  | 
the  great  Cuervo  died,  without  having  added  j 
even  one  more  page  to  those  already  printed.  ^ 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  since  the  | 
appearance  of  the  first  volume.  The  man-  ; 
uscripts  which  had  been  accumulated  with 
the  patience  of  a  medieval  monk  and  the 
devotion  of  an  apostle  were  deposited  in  the 
Colombian  Legation  in  Paris.  There  this 
precious  scientific  legacy  reposed  in  undis¬ 
turbed  quiet  for  long  years. 

In  January  of  1928  the  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States,  at 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  representing  my 
country,  met  at  Habana.  Echoing  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  those  who  as  lovers  of  the  Ian- 
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gua^e  and  glory  of  Spanish  America  were 
anxiously  awaiting  publication  of  the  famous 
work,  I  tried  to  start  a  new  movement  which 
would  make  this  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  constitute  a  continental  tribute  to  the 
illustrious  philologist.  My  colleague  on  the 
delegation,  Dr.  Eduardo  Chiari,  a  man  of 
singular  talent  and  great  culture,  received 
the  idea  enthusiastically,  and  together  we 
presented  to  the  Conference  a  project  for  a 
resolution  which  should  revive  the  plan  of 
1902,  in  more  effective  form,  however,  with 
mandatory  rather  than  mere  recommenda¬ 
tory  force,  and  with  the  adoption  of  measures 
designed  to  save  the  agreement  from  the 
formidable  danger  of  inaction. 

On  February  6,  1928,  the  Committee  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Sixth  Con¬ 
ference  met  to  consider  the  project  of  the 
Panamanian  delegation.  This  was  a  memor¬ 
able  session.  Finally  the  proposed  resolu¬ 
tion  was  enthusiastically  approved  in  the 
form  of  an  obligatory  agreement  "with  the 
character  of  a  convention,”  as  the  document 
read.  The  eighteen  Spanish-speaking  re¬ 
publics  promised  to  raise  a  fund  of  42,000 
dollars  in  gold  for  the  edition  of  the  Dic- 
cionario.  The  nations  ranking  foremost  in 
population  and  wealth — Argentina,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Peru — were 
each  to  contribute  $3,000  and  the  rest 
$2,000.  The  Pan  American  Union  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  carrying  out  the  necessary  steps 
to  give  effect  to  the  project.  Fixed  but  flex¬ 
ible  rules  were  also  established  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  edition  was  to  be 
brought  out  and  the  copies  distributed  for 
sale.  Throughout  the  two  succeeding  years, 
by  correspondence  and  other  methods,  the 
investigations  which  would  further  this 
project  continued  to  be  made.  .  .  . 

In  January  of  1930  I  wrote  to  the  Director 
1  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  send  him 
some  material  bearing  on  the  project,  and  to 
ask  how  far  matters  had  gone.  Dr.  Rowe 


sent  me  in  reply  a  copy  of  an  extremely 
interesting  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Dr.  Gomez  Restrepo,  who  was  then  Colom¬ 
bian  Minister  in  Rome.  Here  it  is: 

Colombian  Legation 

Rome,  February  6,  1930. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington. 

My  dear  Dr.  Rowe: 

I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  20, 
and  to  thank  you  for  your  concern  about  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  on  the  publication 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Cuervo’s  Dictionary. 

Indeed  I  have  been  most  anxious  that  those 
manuscripts  should  be  published;  and  to  that  end 
I  brought  from  Colombia  the  papers  that  Cuervo 
left,  which  cover,  as  you  say,  the  letters  from 
A  to  L;  and  in  Paris  I  discussed  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  now  represents  the  old  firm  of  Roger 
and  Chernoviz,  which  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  Dictionary,  and  with  another 
Spanish  publisher,  Jose  Lopez,  the  conditions 
which  would  govern  such  an  undertaking.  I  also 
obtained  from  the  eminent  grammarian  Miguel  dc 
Toro  y  Gisbert,  who  was  a  friend  of  Cuervo’s,  a 
memorandum  on  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  way 
of  preparing  the  material  to  conform  with  what 
would  have  been  the  author’s  wishes.  The  box 
which  contains  the  pap>ers  is  deposited  with  the 
Colombian  Legation  in  Paris. 

As  you  surmise,  what  remains  of  the  Diction¬ 
ary  is  in  the  form  of  slips  of  paper  with  citations 
from  the  classics.  It  has  not  been  edited  at  all. 
But  Cuervo  believed  that  these  citations,  which 
he  had  taken  from  Rivadeneyra’s  Bihlioteca,  did 
not  always  follow  the  authentic  texts  (and  this 
was  one  thing  that  discouraged  him  from  going 
on  with  the  Dictionary) ;  hence  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  verify  all  those  passages  from  the  original 
sources,  a  task  which,  according  to  Senor  Toro  y 
Gisbert,  would  require  several  years  of  painstaking 
labor  on  the  part  of  a  competent  philologist,  with 
the  help  of  several  assistants. 

'There  would  not  be  any  question  at  all  of 
preparing  articles;  the  Dictionary  was  Cuervo’s 
own  work,  the  revelation  of  his  wonderful  gift 
for  philology,  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
the  finest  shades  of  construction  and  syntax  in  the 
Spanish  language.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
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one  now  living  who  could  undertake  such  a 
task.  But  the  other  side  of  it,  the  checking  of 
the  citations  with  their  sources,  could  be  handled 
by  such  a  man  as  Senor  Toro  y  Gisbert;  and  he  at 
one  time  was  willing  to  do  it.  Unfortunately  the 
Ministry  of  Education  seems  to  have  encountered 
difficulties,  for  I  have  received  no  further  instruc¬ 
tions;  and  that  is  where  the  matter  of  Cuervo’s 
manuscripts  now  rests. 

I  am  giving  you  this  background  in  case  you 
decide  to  make  some  approach  to  the  National 
Ministry  of  Education. 

The  publication  of  the  notes,  which  as  we 
know  do  not  go  beyond  the  letter  L,  would  be 
worth  a  great  deal  as  a  rejsertory  of  classic  texts; 
but  it  would  not  have  the  value  it  would  have  had 
if  Cuervo  had  actually  edited  the  Dictionary.  Un¬ 
happily  that  was  not  to  be.  As  it  stands,  then, 
we  have  the  unfinished  materials  for  what  should 
have  been  the  most  magnificent  achievement  of 
Spanish  philology.  And  even  those  materials  will 
have  to  undergo  a  preliminary  process  of  verifica¬ 
tion. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Antonio  Gomez  Restrepo. 

From  1930  on,  I  heard  of  no  progress. 
Evidently  the  project  met  with  new  ob¬ 
stacles  which  the  mandatory  terms  of  the 
Habana  resolution  were  not  strong  enough 
to  overcome.  Almost  ten  years  went  by. 
But  Cuervo’s  native  land  did  not  cease  to 
venerate  him  and  to  revere  his  work.  The 
Colombian  government  had  the  great  man’s 
manuscripts  brought  to  the  National  Library 
in  Bogota.  Under  the  able  direction  of 
Nicolas  Bayona  Posada  there  appeared  care¬ 
fully  edited  versions  of  the  famous  Colom¬ 
bian’s  Disquis'tc'tones  Filologicas  and  the  Es- 
critos  Literarios.  His  letters  were  printed. 
Daniel  Samper  Ortega  published  for  the 
first  time  the  new  preface  which  Cuervo 
had  written  and  had  left  in  revised  form  for 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  Apuntaciones  Cr'iti- 
cas;  the  preface  was  used  in  the  seventh 
edition,  issued  in  Bogota  in  1939  by  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  El  Grapco.  Felix  Restrepo, 
the  noted  semanticist  and  linguist  who  now 
wields  in  Colombia  the  scepter  fallen  from 


Cuervo’s  mighty  hand,  carried  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  the  arduous  task  of  examining,  com- 
paring,  classifying,  and  arranging  the  man¬ 
uscripts  that  had  been  brought  to  the 
National  Library.  And  lastly,  by  a  contract 
signed  in  September  1940,  the  government 
entrusted  to  I'ather  Restrepo  and  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Spanish  grammarian  Urbano  Gonzalez 
de  la  Calle  the  continuation  of  the  D/ccio- 
nario  de  Construccion  y  Regimen.  f 

But  it  is  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the 
eminent  ability  of  those  two  linguists  and 
the  zeal  of  the  Colombian  government,  the 
work  will  necessarily  proceed  at  an  extremely 
slow  pace.  Father  Restrepo  is  rector  of  the 
Universidad  Javeriana.  Senor  Gonzalez  de 
la  Calle  holds  one  or  more  university  chairs. 
Both  men  can  give  only  part  of  their  time 
to  the  onerous  work  of  preparing  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  Dictionary.  And  even  if  they 
were  in  a  position  to  give  their  whole  time, 
the  purely  mechanical  part  of  the  gigantic  ] 
task  involves  an  expenditure  of  energy  that 
should  not  be  demanded  of  the  two  direc¬ 
tors.  It  is  imperative  that  they  use  for  exec-  ■ 
utive  and  creative  ends  all  the  time  at  their  E 
disposal.  It  is  right  and  necessary  that  these 
fine  men  be  provided  with  an  adequate  staff.  ^ 

Thus  we  find  that  in  this  centenary  year  p 
we  have  arrived  at  a  point  which  the  Colom¬ 
bian  delegates  at  the  Habana  conference  may  ■ 
have  seen  on  the  horizon:  Colombia  has  * 
taken  over  sole  responsibility  for  rendering 
these  honors,  and  has  done  it  of  course  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  But  it  is  neither  right 
nor  fitting  that  the  matter  should  be  left  at 
this  point.  It  is  not  right,  because  Cuervo  is 
not  an  honor  to  Colombia  alone;  he  is  an 
honor  to  the  continent.  It  is  not  fitting,  be¬ 
cause  the  Spanish-speaking  republics  have 
signed  an  agreement  which  it  is  now  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  fulfil. 

Fulfilment  of  the  pledge  made  in  Habana 
by  the  Spanish-speaking  republics  would  be  1 
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beyond  question  the  best  and  greatest  trib¬ 
ute  they  could  offer  to  the  memory  of  an 
American  whose  genius  and  achievements 
are  the  pride  of  a  hemisphere  and  of  a  race. 
In  the  grandeur  of  bronze  the  noble  city  of 
Bogota  has  already  erected  a  monument,  one 
which  preserves  the  likeness  of  the  human¬ 
ist,  sage,  and  apostle  who  dedicated  his 
heart,  his  mind,  and  his  life  to  the  service 
of  a  tongue  spoken  by  a  hundred  million 
human  beings.  But  there  should  be  an¬ 
other  monument,  a  monument  no  less  sym¬ 
bolic  and  at  the  same  time  more  dynamic. 


That  other  monument  should  be  his  own 
work,  the  light  and  adornment  of  every  li¬ 
brary;  a  work  which,  to  our  own  pleasure 
and  profit,  we  should  always  consult  with  af¬ 
fection;  a  work  which  we  should  regard  as 
the  sanctuary  which  guards  the  treasure  of 
our  language — a  treasure  of  glory  and  of 
promise.  Thus,  whenever  we  approached 
the  sanctuary  in  search  of  the  essence  and 
the  graces  of  the  Spanish  language,  there 
would  come  to  our  minds  with  a  rush  of 
memory  and  of  gratitude  the  illustrious 
name  of  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo. 


Inter-American 

Technical  Economic  Conference 


The  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1942  requested 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  convoke  an  Inter-American  Tech¬ 
nical  Economic  Conference  to  study  present 
and  post-war  economic  problems.  At  the 
same  time  it  requested  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
to  formulate  recommendations  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  such  a  Conference. 

Accordingly,  the  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  drafted  a  program 
which  was  presented  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its 
regular  meeting  on  April  5,  1944.  It  was 
voted  to  send  the  program  to  the  respective 
Governments,  members  of  the  Union,  for 
their  consideration  with  the  request  that  they 
return  it  to  the  Pan  American  Union  with 
their  observations  before  July  15.  The  text 
of  the  program,  incorporating  the  sugges¬ 


tions  received,  was  approved  by  the  Board 
on  October  4,  1944. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  designated 
March  15,  1945  as  the  date  on  which  the 
Inter-American  Technical  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  should  meet  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington  and  requested  its 
Chairman  to  extend  invitations  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  to  send  representatives  to  the  Con¬ 
ference.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  if 
possible  the  representatives  should  be 
Ministers  of  State  or  other  leaders  of  gov¬ 
ernment  charged  with  the  formulation  and 
application  of  economic  policies.  The 
Board  also  voted  to  invite  private  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  interested  in  economic 
problems  to  send  representatives,  with  the 
right  to  attend  the  sessions  and  participate 
in  the  discussions,  but  without  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  program  is  as  follows; 
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Section  I 

Basic  Economic  Objectives 

I.  Improved  conditions  of  living  based  on  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  employment,  effective  distri¬ 
bution  of  commodities,  and  progressively  advancing 
social  standards,  as  contemplated  by  such  instru¬ 
ments  as  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  of  Hot  Springs. 

II.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  access  to  markets, 
to  sources  of  raw  materials,  industrial  technology, 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  industrial  products,  and 
other  means  of  production;  and  in  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  general. 

III.  Creation  of  an  international  economic 
organization  which,  through  broad  and  effective 
technical  and  financial  cooperation,  will  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  objec¬ 
tives. 

Section  II 

Adjustments  from  W'ar  to  Peace 

IV.  Special  problems  affecting  products  vital  to 
the  economies  of  the  American  Republics  and 
which  constitute  their  principal  resources: 

a)  Renewed  competition  from  areas  isolated  bv 
the  war. 

b)  Technological  developments  causing  changes 
in  demand  and  uses  of  various  products. 

c)  Gradual  termination  of  wartime  purchase  con¬ 
tracts. 

d)  Disposal  of  commodity  surpluses  accumulated 
during  the  war. 

V.  Control  of  inflation  and  deflation. 

VI.  Equitable  allocation  of  consumer  goods  and 
capital  g(M>ds  in  short  supply  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period. 

VII.  Control  and  ultimate  disposition  of  enemy 
property  and  property  rights  subjected  to  govern¬ 
mental  control  during  the  war. 

Section  III 

Production  and  Consumption 

VIII.  Development  of  national  economies 
through: 

a)  Creation  of  favorable  basic  economic  and 
social  conditions. 

b)  Expansion  of  internal  markets. 

c)  Adoption  of  measures  to  secure,  among  other 
things, 

(1)  Adequate  transportation  and  power  facili¬ 
ties. 


(2)  Expansion  and  diversification  of  industiy 
and  agriculture,  including  means  to  assutt 
stability  to  rural  populations. 

(3)  Investment  of  necessary  capital,  national 
and  foreign. 

(4)  Interchange  of  technicians  and  industrial 
technology  among  nations. 

(3)  Improvement  in  conditions  of  labor  and 
compilation  of  wage  and  salary  statistia 

(6)  Immigration,  where  necessary,  on  a  selec-  } 

tive  basis,  and  colonization.  I 

(7)  Advances  in  nutrition,  health,  technical 
education,  and  housing. 

(8)  Protection  of  industrial  property  rights. 

IX.  Expansion  of  consumption  through: 

a)  Increased  purchasing  power  based  on  greater 
productivity  and  the  development  of  consumet 
cooperatives. 

b)  Reduced  prices  and  increased  supply  resulting 
from  technological  advances  and  elimination  of 
restraints  on  trade. 

c)  Improved  marketing  and  distribution  facilities. 

d)  Establishment  of  standardization  of  products 
in  international  commerce  for  the  protection  of 
consumers. 

1 

Section  IV 
Finance  and  Investment 

X.  Consideration  of  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference.  I 

XI.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  Inter-  I 
American  Conference  on  Systems  of  Economic  and  I 
Financial  Control. 

XII.  Financing  economic  development  through:  t 

a)  Expansion  of  national  sources  of  private  capi-  ■ 

tal.  I 

b)  Encouragement  of  mutually  beneficial  and 
stable  foreign  investments,  including  joint  par¬ 
ticipation  of  national  and  foreign  capital. 

f)  Extension  of  credit  by  governmental  and  intei-  L 
governmental  institutions.  I 

XIII.  Adoption  of  fiscal  policies  to  stimulate  ? 

economic  development  through:  I 

a)  Diversification  of  sources  of  revenue. 

b)  Nondiscriminatory  taxation  of  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  national  and  foreign. 

c)  Maintenance  of  national  credit  standing,  in¬ 
cluding  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  public 
debts  to  national  wealth. 

d)  Avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  fiscal  eva¬ 
sion.  I 

XIV.  Measures  to  improve  the  financing  of  in-  I 

ternational  trade.  f 
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Section  V 
International  Trade 

XV.  r.limination  of  special  trade  controls  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war. 

XVI.  Relaxation  of  trade  barriers; 

a)  Import  and  export  duties  and  taxes. 
i)  Quantitative  restrictions, 
f)  Indirect  protection. 

J)  Exchange  control. 
e)  Subsidies. 

/)  Preferences  and  discriminations. 

XVII.  State  trading. 

XVIII.  Improvement  of  international  trade  and 
international  balance  of  payments  statistics. 

XIX.  Elimination  of  restrictive  monopoly  and 
cartel  practices. 

XX.  Possible  solutions  to  problems  of  com¬ 
modity  surpluses: 

a)  International  agreements. 
h)  Buffer  stocks, 
r)  StcKk  piles. 

</)  Other  measures,  including  distribution  for 
purposes  of  relief,  rehabilitation  and  recon¬ 
struction,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Section  VI 

Transportation,  Telecommunications  and 
Tourist  Travel 

XXI.  General  problems  of  land,  sea,  river,  lake 
and  air  transportation; 


a)  Formulation  of  basic  principles  and  common 
policies. 

h)  Expansion  and  Coordination  of  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  of  transportation  within  and  between 
countries,  including  wherever  possible  stand¬ 
ardization  of  types  and  equipment. 

c)  Through  services,  bills  of  lading,  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations,  rates,  fares  and  insurance. 

d)  Improvement  of  facilities  for  transit  trade;  free 
ports. 

e)  Improvement  and  coordination  of  transport 
statistics. 

/)  Elimination  of  transport  controls  arising  out 
of  the  war. 

g)  Permanent  inter-American  transport  organiza¬ 
tions. 

XXII.  Consideration  of  the  work  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Inter- American  Maritime  Con¬ 
ference. 

XXIII.  Telecommunications; 

a)  Problems  and  policies  regarding  telecommuni¬ 
cations. 

L)  Improvement  of  inter-American  telecommuni¬ 
cations. 

XXIV.  Tourist  Travel: 

d)  Application  of  recommendations  of  recent  In¬ 
ter-American  Travel  Congresses. 

(,)  Encouragement  of  tourist  travel  by: 

( 1 )  Expansion  of  work  of  Travel  Division  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  various 
national  travel  agencies. 

(2)  Improvement  of  services  and  facilities  for 
tourists. 


i 


Pedro  G.  Beltran 

Ambassador  of  Peru 
in  the  United  States 

A  MAN  already  accustomed  to  the  handling 
of  difficult  financial,  agricultural,  and 
economic  problems  was  added  to  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
when  Senor  don  Pedro  G.  Beltran  became 
Ambassador  of  Peru  in  the  United  States. 
Senor  Beltran  brought  to  his  new  duties  not 
only  his  familiarity  with  the  background  of 
many  questions  likely  to  arise  in  the 
momentous  days  of  the  near  future,  but  also 
a  considerable  personal  acquaintance  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

Born  in  Lima  in  1897,  Pedro  Beltran 
attended  the  Colegio  de  la  Recoleta  in  that 
city,  and  went  from  there  to  London  to 
continue  his  studies.  At  the  University  of 
London  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  economics.  After 
making  a  tour  of  Europe  and  America  he 
returned  to  Peru,  managed  his  own  cotton 
plantation  in  the  valley  of  the  Cahete  river, 
and  was  for  some  years  president  of  the 
National  Agrarian  Society.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  which 
he  has  further  served  as  vice  president  and 
as  acting  president;  and  he  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lima 
newspaper  La  Prensa. 

Senor  Beltran  began  his  diplomatic  career 
in  1922,  when  the  Peruvian  government 
appointed  him  attache  to  the  special  embassy 
which  was  sent  to  Mexico  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  centenary  of  Mexican  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  1939  he  represented  Peru  at 
the  International  Cotton  Conference  in 
Washington,  and  in  1942  he  served  as  tech¬ 
nical  adviser  to  his  country’s  delegation  at 


the  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  For  .some  time  he  has 
been  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Advisory  Committee  in  Wash, 
ington. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  new  am- 
bassador  has  been  holding  a  special  appoint¬ 
ment  as  commercial  delegate  and  financial 
adviser  to  the  Peruvian  government  in  Wash, 
ington,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  come 
often  to  this  country;  as  a  result  of  his  nego¬ 
tiations  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
made  it  possible  for  much  of  Peru’s  current 
surplus  of  cotton  and  flax  to  be  absorbed. 
As  financial  adviser  he  had  a  share  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Peruvian-American 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  which  was 
signed  in  1942. 

When  the  United  Nations  Monetary  and 
Financial  Conference  met  at  Bretton  Woods, 
New  Hampshire,  last  July,  Setior  Beltran  was 
chairman  of  the  Peruvian  delegation.  To 
the  agreement  which  established  the  Inter- 
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national  Monetary  Fund  he  proposed  an 
addition,  calling  for  a  liberalization  of  in- 
ternational  trade  policies  as  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  alleviation  of  the  world’s 
monetary  difficulties;  successful  monetary  co¬ 
operation,  he  maintained,  required  that  at 
the  same  time  adequate  steps  be  taken  to 
develop  a  free  flow  of  trade  in  the  world’s 
products  and  to  provide  dependable  markets 
for  the  staple  materials  on  which  so  many 
national  economies  are  founded.  These 
Peruvian  proposals  were  strongly  suppc;ted 


by  delegates  from  other  Latin  American 
countries,  and  w’ere  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference. 

Senor  don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 
who  had  been  Peruvian  Ambassador  in  the 
United  States  since  1930  and  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  since  1939,  died  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  April  1,  1944.  Shortly  afterward 
it  was  announced  that  the  Peruvian  govern¬ 
ment  had  chosen  its  new  Ambassador,  and 
on  June  12,  1944,  Senor  Beltran  presented 
his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt. 


Registration  of  Treaties 
in  the  Pan  American  Union 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 

Chief,  Juridical  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


In  COMPLIANCE  with  Article  V  of  the  plan 
for  the  registration  of  treaties,  conventions 
and  agreements  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  approved  by  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Lima 
in  1938,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  published  regularly  a  list 
of  the  treaties  registered  with  the  Union  since 
the  beginning  of  the  procedure  in  December 
1939.  The  first  list  appeared  in  November 
1941  together  with  the  text  of  the  plan,  the 
second  in  September  1942,  and  the  third  in 
September  and  October  1943.  As  of  June 
30,  1944,  a  total  of  283  bilateral  or  multi¬ 
lateral  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements 
has  been  registered. 

The  purpose  of  this  system,  as  stated  in 
the  aforesaid  plan,  is  "to  keep  the  Govern- 
i  ments  of  the  Americas  regularly  and  fully 
informed  on  the  treaties  which  they  may 
sign  between  themselves  or  with  other  states. 


and  which  may  take  effect  in  the  future.’’ 
This  procedure  also  enables  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  to  act  as  a  valuable  inter- Ameri¬ 
can  treaty  information  center — a  center  which 
is  at  the  service  of  all  member  countries  and 
interested  persons. 

The  method  followed  in  each  case  is  for 
the  respective  Government  to  transmit  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  a  certified  copy  of  the 
treaty,  convention  or  agreement  intended  for 
registration,  together  with  25  additional  cop¬ 
ies  uncertified.  The  Pan  American  Union 
thereupon  issues  a  certificate  of  registration, 
which  is  sent  to  the  government  registering 
the  document,  certifies  the  other  copies  and 
forwards  one  to  each  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Union. 

The  complete  list  of  the  treaties,  conven¬ 
tions  and  agreements  registered  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  from  June  30,  1943  to  June 
30,  1944,  appears  on  the  following  pages. 


List  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  Agreements  registered  with  the  Pan  American  Union  from  June  30,  1943  to  June 
30,  1944  in  accordance  with  the  plan  approved  by  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 


Argentina — United  States 


Title 

Signature 

Exchange  of 
ratifications 

Effective  date 

Registered 

Reg.  No. 

Agreement  renewing  the  agreement  of  June  29, 
1940,  as  renewed  hy  the  agreement  of  May  23 
and  June  3,  1941,  between  the  two  countries, 
concerning  military  aviation  instructors. 

Notes  of  June  23 
and  Sept.  2,  1943 

June  29,  1943 

Nov.  15,  1943 

226  U.S.A. 

Bra/ii. — I'NiTiD  States 


Agreement  regarding  a  project  to  increase  the 
production  of  rubber  in  Brazil. 

Notes  of  March  3, 
1942 

March  3,  1942 

May  23,  1944 

241  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  the  mobilization  of  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  of  Brazil. 

Notes  of  March  3, 
1942 

March  3,  1942 

May  23,  1944 

240  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

Notes  of  Jan.  23, 
April  28,  and  May 
24,  1943 

April  30,  1943 

August  27,  1943 

209  U.S.A. 

Colombia — United  States 


Supplementary  convention  on  extradition. 

Sept.  9,  1940 

1  June  23,  1943 

July  6,  1943 

October  22,  1943 

221  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  a  health  and  sanitation 
program. 

Notes  of  October 
23,  1942 

October  23,  1942 

May  23.  1944 

245  U.S.A. 

Agreement  continuing  in  effect  the  naval  mis¬ 
sion  agreement  of  November  23,  1938  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  supplementary  agreement  of  August 
30,  1941  and  extended  by  the  agreement  of 
September  22  and  November  5,  19-12. 

Notes  of  July  23 
and  Aug.  7,  1943 

Nov.  23,  1943 

Oct.  16,  1943 

220  U.S.A. 
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Costa  Rica — -United  States 


Supplementary  agreement  relating  to  coopera¬ 
tive  rubber  investigations  in  Costa  Rica. 

Notes  of  April  3, 
1943 

April  3.  1943 

July  14,  1943 

198  U.S.A. 

Agreement  continuing  in  force  the  agreement 
of  April  19  and  June  16,  1941  for  cooperative 
rubber  investigations  in  Costa  Rica,  as  amended 
by  the  supplementary  agreement  of  April  3, 
1943. 

Notes  of  June  21 
and  July  1,  1943 

July  1,  1943 

October  11,  1943 

217  U.S.A. 

Cuba — United  States 

Agreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals 
of  one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

Notes  of  Nov.  6, 
1942,  Jan.  9  and 
Feb.  1,  1943 

Jan.  11,  1943 

Aug.  19,  1943 

207  U.S.A. 

Dominican  Republic — United  States 


Agreement  approving  a  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  dated  May  20,  1943  relative  to  the 
purchase  by  the  United  States  of  exportable 
surpluses  of  Dominican  rice,  corn,  and  peanut 
meal. 

Notes  of  June  10, 
1943 

June  10,  1943 

Feb.  25,  1944 

235  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  a  health  and  sanitation 
program. 

Notes  of  June  19 
and  July  7,  1943 

July  7,  1943 

Jan.  11,  1944 

228  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  workmen’s  compensation 
in  connection  with  certain  projects  under  con¬ 
struction  or  operation  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

Notes  of  October 
14  and  19,  1943 

Oct.  19,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

246  U.S.A. 

Ecuador — United  States 
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Title 
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Exchange  of 
ratifications 

Effective  date 

Registered 

Reg.  No. 

Agreement  regarding  a  health  and  sanitation 
program. 

Notes  of  May  4 
and  5,  1942 

. . 

May  5,  1942 

May  23,  1944 

249  U.S.A. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  March 
27,  I94l  concerning  the  detail  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Army  to  serve  as  Director  of 
the  Military  School  and  of  the  Military  Aca¬ 
demy  of  El  Salvador. 

Notes  of  March  25, 
1943 

March  27,  1943 

July  15,  1943 

200  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  the  detail  of  a  military 
officer  to  serve  as  Direaor  of  the  Military 
School  and  of  the  Military  Academy  of  El 
Salvador. 

May  21,  1943 

May  21,  1943 

October  16,  1943 

219  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals 
of  one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

Notes  of  April  3 
and  May  14  and 
31,  1943 

May  15,  1943 

Sept.  22,  1943 

214  U.S.A. 

Guatemala — United  States 


Agreement  regarding  the  construaion  of  the 
Inter- American  Highway. 

Notes  of  May  19, 
1943 

May  19,  1943 

Jan.  11,  1944 

229  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  the  detail  of  a  militant 
officer  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Guatemala. 

Notes  of  July  17, 
1943 

July  17,  1943 

Sept.  16,  1943 

211  U.S.A. 

Haiti — United  States 


Supplementary  agreement  regarding  Haitian 

Aug.  28.  1943 

. .  Aug.  28,  1943 

1  May  23.  1944 

250  U.S.A. 

finances. 
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Honduras — United  States 


1  Agreement  continuing  in  force  an  agreement  of 

Notes  of  June  18 

July  1,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

February  28,  1941,  regarding  plantation  rubber 
investigations,  together  with  the  text  of  the 

and  28,  1943 

agreement  of  February  28,  1941. 

Mexico — United  States 


Convention  defining  the  duties,  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  of  the  con¬ 
sular  officers  of  each  country  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  country,  and  notes  exchanged  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith. 

Convention  signed 
Aug.  12,  1942; 

Notes  exchanged 
Aug.  12  and  Dec. 
11  and  12,  1942 

June  1,  1943 

July  1,  1943 

Oct.  6,  1943 

215  U.S.A. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

Dec.  23,  1942 

Jan.  30,  1943 

July  15,  1943 

199  U.S.A. 

Agreement  relating  to  military  service  of  the 
nationals  of  either  country  residing  in  the  other 
country. 

Notes  of  Jan.  22, 
1943 

Jan.  22,  1943 

Sept.  16,  1943 

210  U.S.A. 

Agreement  revising  the  agreement  of  August  4, 
1942  regarding  the  temporary  migration  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers. 

Notes  of  April  26, 
1943 

April  26,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

255  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  the  recruiting  of  Mexican 
non-agricultural  workers. 

Notes  of  April  29, 
1943 

April  29,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

254  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  a  health  and  sanitation 
program. 

Notes  of  June  30 
and  July  1,  1943 

. . 

July  1,  1943 

Feb.  25,  1944 

234  U.S.A. 

Agreement  continuing  in  force  an  agreement  of 
April  11,  1941,  as  supplemented  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  July  14,  1942  and  an  agreement  of 
March  3,  4  and  29  and  April  3,  1943,  regarding 
plantation  rubber  investigations,  together  with 
the  texts  of  agreements  of  April  11,  1941,  July 
14,  1942  and  March  3,  4  and  29  and  April  3, 
1943. 

Notes  of  July  10 
and  Sept.  20,  1943 

July  1,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

253  U.S.A. 

Nicaragua — United  States 


Agreement  regarding  a  health  and  sanitation 

Notes  of  May  18 

May  22,  1942 

May  23,  1944 

1  256  U.S.A. 

program. 

and  22,  1942 
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Title 

Signature 

Exchange  of 
ratifications 

Effective  date 

Registered 

Reg.  No. 

Agreement  continuing  in  force  an  agreement  of 
January  11,  1941  regarding  plantation  rubber 
investigations,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
agreement  signed  January  11,  1941. 

Notes  of  June  23 
and  26,  1943 

July  1,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

257  U.S.A. 

Agreement,  continuing  in  force  the  agreement 
of  May  22,  1941,  concerning  the  detail  of  a 
military  officer  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Nicaragua. 

Notes  of  October 
22  and  25,  1943 

May  22,  1943 

' 

Jan.  11,  1944 

230  U.S.A. 

Panama — United  States 


Agreement  regarding  the  Inter- American  High¬ 
way. 

Notes  of  May  15 
and  June  7,  1943 

June  7,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

1  258  U.S.A. 

Agreement  continuing  in  effect  the  agreement 
of  July  7,  1942  regarding  the  detail  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer  to  serve  as  adviser  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama. 

Notes  of  July  6 
and  Aug.  5,  1943 

July  7,  1943 

Oct.  16,  1943 

218  U.S.A. 

Paraguay — United  States 


Military  aviation  agreement. 

Oct.  27,  1943 

Oct.  27.  1943 

Jan.  11,  1944 

j  231  U.S.A. 

Military  mission  agreement.  j 

Dec.  10,  1943 

Dec.  10,  1943 

Feb.  25,  1944 

1  236  U.S.A. 

Peru — United  States 


Agreement,  renewing  the  agreement  of  April  Notes  of  Nov.  23 
13,  1941,  relative  to  the  detail  of  a  military  and  Dec.  20,  1943 
adviser  to  the  remount  service  of  the  Peruvian 
Army. 


I 


April  15,  1944 


May  23,  1944 


259  U.S.A. 
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Peru — Venezuela 


Convention  on  the  promotion  of  historical 
studies. 

Nov.  11,  19'42 

Nov.  27,  1943 

Nov.  27,  1943 

Jan.  24,  1944 

1  Peru 

United  States — Venezuela 

Agreement  relating  to  the  development  of  food¬ 
stuffs  production  in  Venezuela. 

Agreement  regarding  a  health  and  satiitation 
program. 

Notes  of  May  14, 
1943 

Notes  of  Feb.  18, 
1943 

May  14,  1943 

Feb.  18,  1943 

Oct.  27,  1943 

Feb.  26,  1944 

222  U.S.A. 

237  U.S.A. 

United  States — Canada 


Agreement  regarding  access  to  the  Alaska 
Highway. 

Notes  of  April  10, 
1943 

I  April  10,  19-13 

i 

Feb.  25,  1944 

232  U.S.A. 

Agreement  concerning  the  waiver  of  claims 
arising  as  a  result  of  collisions  between  United 
States  warships  and  ships  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy. 

Notes  of  May  25 
and  26,  1943 

May  26,  1943 

Nov.  13,  1943 

224  U.S.A. 

Agreement  on  the  Alaska  Highway. 

Notes  of  July  19, 
1943 

July  19,  1943 

Sept.  16,  1943 

212  U.S.A. 

Agreement  concerning  provincial  and  municipal 
taxation  levied  upon  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  the  United  States  contractors  engaged  on 
the  Alaska  Highway,  and  other  United  States 
defense  projeas  in  Canada. 

Notes  of  August  6 
and  9,  1943 

Aug.  9,  1943 

Nov.  15,  1943 

225  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  the  temporary  raising  of 
the  level  of  Lake  St.  Francis  during  low-water 
periods,  continuing  in  effect  the  agreement  of 
November  10,  1941,  as  continued  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  October  5  and  9,  1942. 

Notes  of  October  5 
and  9,  1943 

Oct.  9,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

243  U.S.A. 

Agreement  concerning  the  application  of  the 
agreement  of  May  25  and  26,  1943,  regarding 
the  waiver  of  claims  arising  as  a  result  of  colli¬ 
sions  between  vessels  of  war. 

Notes  of  Sept.  3 
and  Nov.  11,  1943 

Nov.  11,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

242  U.S.A. 

§ 
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United  States — Greece 


Agreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

Notes  of  March  31. 
1942,  Feb.  8,  and 
March  2  and  16, 
1943 

March  2,  1943 

Aug.  19,  1943 

208  U.S.A. 

United  States — Iceland 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

Aug.  27,  1943 

Oct.  20,  1943 

Nov.  19,  1943 

Feb.  26,  1944  j 

239  U.S.A. 

United  States — Iran 


Agreement  regarding  the  exchange  of  official 
publications. 

Notes  of  Aug.  21, 
1943 

Aug.  21,  1943 

Feb.  25,  1944 

233  U.S.A. 

Military  mission  agreement. 

Nov.  27,  1943 

Nov.  27,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

252  U.S.A. 

United  States — Liberia 


Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  apply¬ 
ing  to  mutual  aid  for  defense,  and  notes  ex¬ 
changed  in  connection  therewith. 


June  8,  1943. 

Notes  dated  June 

June  8,  1943 

Aug.  10,  1943 

8,  1943 

201  U.S.A. 


United  States — Netherlands 


Supplementary  agreement  concerning  the  prin¬ 
ciples  applying  to  the  provision  of  aid  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Notes  of  June  14, 
1943 

July  8,  1942 

Aug.  14,  1943 

205  U.S.A. 

United  States — Norway 

Agreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

Notes  of  March  31, 
Oct.  6,  and  Dec. 
23,  1942  and  Jan. 

16,  1943 

1  Dec.  24,  1942 

Aug.  11,  1943 

1  202  U.S.A. 
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Effective  date 

Registered 

Reg.  No. 

Agreement  to  create  a  reserve  of  industrial  dia¬ 
monds  upon  the  North  American  continent  for 
possible  needs  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Notes 
exchanged. 

March  26,  1943 

March  26,  1943 

Aug.  11,  1943 

204  U.S.A. 

United  States — China 


Treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China  and  the  regulation  of  related 
matters,  and  an  accompanying  exchange  of  notes 
concerning  matters  related  to  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China. 

Jan.  11,  1943 

Notes: 

Jan.  11,  1943 

May  20,  1943 

May  20,  1943 

Aug.  17,  1943 

206  U.S.A. 

Agreement  regarding  the  jurisdiction  over 
criminal  offenses  committed  by  armed  forces. 

Notes  of  May  21, 
1943 

May  21,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

244  U.S.A. 

United  States— Czechoslovakia 


Military  service  agreement. 


Notes  of  April  3, 
1942  and  Sept.  29 

Sept.  29,  1943 

Jan.  11,  1944 

227  U.S.A. 

and  Oct.  21,  1943 

United  States — Egypt 


Agreement  regarding  jurisdiaion  over  criminal 
offenses  committed  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  Egypt,  and  proces- verbal. 


Notes  of  March  2, 
1943.  Proces-verbal 

March  2,  1943 

May  23,  1944 

of  March  2,  1943 

United  States — Ethiopia 


Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  apply¬ 
ing  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression,  and  notes  exchanged  in 
connection  therewith. 


Aug.  9,  1943. 

Notes  dated  Aug. 

Aug.  9,  1943 

Oct.  11,  1943 

9,  1943 

216  U.S.A. 
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Signature 

Exchange  of 
ratifications 

Effective  date 

Registered 

Reg.  No. 

Agreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

Notes  of  March  30 
and  Dec.  14,  1942 
and  Jan.  26  and 
Feh.  25.  1943 

Jan.  27,  1943 

Aug.  11,  1943 

203  U.S.A. 

United  States — United  Kingdom 


Agreement  regarding  jurisdiction  over  criminal  1 
offenses  committed  by  armed  forces. 

Notes  of  July  27, 
1942 

Aug.  6,  1942 

Feb.  26,  1944 

238  U.S.A. 

Arrangement  approving  the  principles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
signed  January  6,  1943  relative  to  the  appor¬ 
tioning  of  supplies  of  African  asbestos. 

Notes  of  April  30, 
1943 

April  30,  1943 

Sept.  22,  1943 

213  U.S.A. 

MULTILATERAL  AGREEMENT 
United  States — Other  Governments  or  Authorities 


Agreement  for  Lfnited  Nations  relief  and 
rehabilitation  administration. 


Nov.  9,  1943 


Nov.  9,  1943 


May  23,  1944 


260  U.S.A. 
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DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 

Assistant  Editor  oj  the  Bulletin  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 


Electrification  in  Mexico  entered  upon  a 
new  stage  with  the  inauguration  on  August 
30,  1944,  by  President  Avila  Camacho  of  the 
first  unit  of  the  hydroelectric  plant  of  Ixta- 
pantongo. 

Ixtapantongo,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Nahuas  means  "place  of  cascades,”  is  located 
in  the  extreme  west  central  part  of  the  State 
of  Mexico.  There,  in  the  fertile  and  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  fed  by  the  Tilostoc,  Malacatepec 
and  Valle  de  Bravo  rivers,  the  great  gen¬ 
erating  plant  has  been  built  by  Mexican  eng¬ 
ineers  and  laborers. 

The  plant  as  inaugurated  consists  of  one 
39,000  H.P.  turbine;  a  generator  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  31,000  kilowatts;  and  three  trans¬ 
mission  lines  approximately  75  miles  in 
length,  supported  by  367  transmission  tow¬ 
ers.  These  lines  extend  from  Ixtapantongo 
to  El  Olivar  in  the  Federal  District,  deliver¬ 
ing  the  current  to  the  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  of  Mexico  City.  Only  one  turbine  has 
so  far  been  installed  but  completion  of  the 
project  calls  for  two  more  of  capacity  equal 
to  the  one  already  in  operation,  as  soon  as 
war  conditions  permit  acquisition  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  equipment. 

The  hydraulic  works  comprise  three 
dams:  Villa  Victoria;  Durazno,  which  is  a 
diversion  dam;  and  Colorines.  The  waters 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  rivers  which 
feed  the  dams  are  conducted  through  a  canal 
approximately  2.25  miles  long,  a  tunnel 
1,115  feet  long,  and  a  pressure  tube  282  feet 
long  and  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  power¬ 
house  itself  combines  solidarity,  suitability 
for  its  purpose,  and  beauty.  The  three-story 


facade  is  rose-colored  stone,  which  harmon¬ 
izes  with  the  green  and  red  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  mountains  and  with  the  blue  water  of 
the  dam  and  the  natural  cascades. 

The  new  plant  in  its  present  stage  solves 
the  problem  of  electric  pow’er  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District,  and  together  with  the  plant  at 
Necaxa  it  will  help  supply  power  to  neigh¬ 
boring  states.  For  a  long  time  past  during 
the  dry  season  restrictions  on  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  have  been  necessary  in  the  Federal 
District  because  of  the  decrease  in  power 
during  that  time.  In  the  brief  address  with 
which  the  President  inaugurated  the  Ixtapan¬ 
tongo  plant,  he  announced  that  henceforth 
such  restrictions  will  be  unnecessary. 

The  planning  and  construction  of  the 
Ixtapantongo  plant  were  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  Commission  itself  had  its  origin  in  ob- 
serv'ations  made  by  the  Mexican  Government 
through  a  period  of  years  that  private  public 
serv'ice  enterprises  operating  in  the  country 
limited  their  investments  to  the  populated 
regions  which  would  offer  quick  economic 
returns.  The  idea  of  national  power  plan¬ 
ning  began  to  take  form  when  a  legislative 
decree  of  December  29,  1933,  authorized  the 
Government  to  organize  a  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  government  of  President 
Cardenas,  then  occupied  with  many  problems 
of  basic  economy,  such  as  the  distribution  of 
lands,  irrigation,  highways,  banking,  and 
others,  was  not  able  to  take  up  the  question 
of  electrification  until  February  1937,  when 
the  Department  of  National  Economy  was 
assigned  the  task  of  studying  and  reporting 
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HYDROELECTRIC  PLANT  AT 
IXTAPANTONGO 

Located  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  this  new  plant, 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  of  Mexico,  will  remedy  a 
long-standing  shortage  of  electric  power  in  the 
Federal  Distria  and  will  also  help  to  supply 
power  to  a  number  of  neighboring  states. 


upon  the  matter.  The  Department’s  survey 
showed  that  there  were  two  basic  problems: 
lack  of  adequate  electrical  power  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  region  of  the  country,  i.e.,  the  Federal 
District  and  surrounding  states,  and  a  similar 
lack  of  electrification  in  economically  iso¬ 
lated  Indian  population  centers.  On  August 
14,  1937,  President  Cardenas  approved  the 
law  creating  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
charged  with  organizing  and  directing  a  na¬ 
tional  system  for  the  generation,  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  distribution  of  electric  power  based 
on  technical  and  non-profit  economic  princi¬ 
ples,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  for  the  country  in  general,  at  a  min¬ 
imum  cost. 

An  initial  budget  of  50,000  pesos  was 
fixed  for  the  Commission’s  work.  This 
amount  was  later  increased  to  80,000  pesos, 
but  as  was  soon  evident,  this  was  insufficient 
even  for  the  Commission’s  preliminary  work. 
So  on  December  31,  1938,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  regular  source  of  funds,  a  consumer’s 
tax  of  10  percent  was  levied  on  electric  pow¬ 
er  throughout  the  country,  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceeds  being  allocated  to  the  Power  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  tax  went  into  effect  on  January 
17,  1939,  and  in  its  first  year  yielded  approx¬ 
imately  4,500,000  pesos.  Since  then  it  has 
been  averaging  about  5,500,000  pesos  annu¬ 
ally. 

The  Ixtapantongo  project  for  the  supply 


Courtesy  of  Ing.  Carlos  Tercero 


of  the  central  region  of  the  country  was 
started  in  1938,  the  first  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Commission.  Once  it  was  under  way, 
the  Commission  turned  its  attention  to  other 
regions,  particularly  the  States  of  Michoacan, 
Nayarit,  Guerrero,  and  Morelos. 

In  Michoacan  the  Bartolinas  plant  is  now 
in  operation  and  is  supplying  power  to  a 
large  area  of  the  State,  including  the  town 
of  Tacambaro,  the  towns  around  Lake  Patz- 
cuaro,  and  the  Zacapu  area.  The  Granados 
plant  is  also  in  operation  and  serves  the  area 
known  as  the  Canada  de  Chilchota  or  Once 
Pueblos.  In  the  Uruapan  region,  the  Zum- 
pimito  hydroelectric  plant,  using  waters  of 
the  Cupatitzio  river,  has  been  constructed  and 
is  about  to  be  put  into  operation.  It  will 


furnish  power  to  the  city  of  Uruapan  and  its 
environs,  the  district  of  Apatzingan,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  later  will  interconnect  with  an  already 
established  private  power  plant  to  make  up 
the  deficit  of  the  present  system.  Another 
small  plant,  built  at  Caracuaro,  serves  the 
towns  of  Caracuaro,  Nocupctaro,  and  Hue- 
tamo. 

In  the  State  of  Nayarit,  the  Commission 
built  the  plant  called  Salto  de  Jumatan,  which 
is  now  in  operation  and  which  supplies  the 
towns  of  Santiago  Escuintla,  Tuxpan,  and 
Ruiz.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  as  soon  as  feasible,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  extend  its  services  to  Acaponeta, 
San  Bias,  and  other  towns  along  the  Santiago 
river,  as  well  as  the  coastal  area  of  the  state. 


In  the  State  of  Guerrero  the  plant  at  Colo- 
tlipa  is  still  under  construction.  The  im¬ 
possibility  of  obtaining  the  necessary  machin¬ 
ery  has  delayed  its  completion,  but  as  soon 
as  this  becomes  available  the  plant  can  begin 
to  supply  an  important  and  extensive  area  of 
the  state.  Its  lines  will  carry  power  to  Chil- 
pancingo,  the  state  capital,  and  to  Quechul- 
tenango,  Zumpango,  Chilapa,  Tixtla,  and 
finally,  to  the  port  of  Acapulco. 

In  the  State  of  Morelos,  the  Palmira  plant, 
located  south  of  the  city  of  Cuernavaca,  is 
now  ifl  operation  and  serves  the  towns  of 
Yautepec  and  Cuautla.  Later,  when  it  can 
be  enlarged,  it  will  also  be  able  to  send  pow¬ 
er  to  a  number  of  other  towns  through  the 
transmi-ssion  line  that  goes  to  Cuautla. 


\ 
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Notes  on 

Music  in  the  Americas 


pinatas,  the  most  important  fun-making 
element  of  the  Posadas. 

Posadas  are  never  just  a  one-family  affair. 
Friends  and  relatives  cooperate,  and  they  are 
held  in  different  houses;  and  in  the  city  casas 
de  vecindad,  the  Mexican  tenement  house, 
with  rooms  all  opening  on  one  big  patio  or 
court,  all  neighbors  celebrate  together,  each 
contributing  his  share  of  the  expenses. 

After  dark  a  procession  is  formed,  every¬ 
body,  including  the  children,  taking  part. 
It  is  preceded  by  two  children  carrying  a 
small  litter,  decorated  with  pine  twigs,  upon 
which  Mary,  riding  the  burro,  followed  by 
Joseph  and  the  angel,  are  represented  by 
little  figures.  All  carry  candles  and  sing 
the  Litany.  When  that  is  finished  they  stop 
at  the  house  destined  to  admit  the  travelers 
and  in  song  awaken  the  sleepy  inmates. 
The  man  of  the  house,  casero,  answers  sing¬ 
ing  and  tells  them  not  to  disturb  his  rest, 
threatening  them  with  beatings  if  they  will 
not  go  on.  But  when  he  is  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  travelers,  the  doors  are 
opened  wide  and  they  are  admitted  amidst 
great  rejoicing. 


Christmas  in  Mexico 

Posadas,  literally  meaning  lodging,  is  the 
designation  given  to  the  nine  days  of  Christ¬ 
mas  celebration,  in  commemoration  of  the 
difficult  journey  of  Mary  and  Joseph  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  begging  for  lodging 
each  night  along  the  way.  They  begin  on 
the  l6th  of  December,  and  in  Mexico  City 
the  first  manifestation  is  the  opening  of  the 
pnestos  or  stands  along  the  Alameda*,  a  park 
in  the  very  heart  of  it.  These  are  laden 
down  with  pottery,  baskets,  painted  gourds, 
delightful  toys  and  other  popular  art  objects 
from  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  The  puestos 
are  there  for  every  important  festival — 
such  as  Holy  Week,  Mexican  Independence, 
All  Saints,  etc. — but  at  this  season  the  con¬ 
spicuous  articles  are  the  marvelously  formed 
little  clay  personages  and  animals  of  the 
story  of  the  Birth  and  the  gayly  colored 
papier-mache  figures  that  cover  earthin  jars, 
to  be  filled  with  toys  and  sweets,  called 

Frances  Toor  in  "Mexican  folkways."  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  December  1926-January  1927.  Vol.  2,  no.  5. 
Illuftrution  from  same  source. 

'Sow  moved  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Repiiblica. 
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Upon  entering,  all  kneel  to  say  the  Ave 
Maria  and  an  Our  Father,  after  which  the 
children  ask  for  the  basket  of  sweets  and 
toys  in  humorous  verses.  Then  follows  the 
social  part  of  the  Posadas,  which  always  in¬ 
cludes  refreshments  and  often  dancing.  But 
the  most  hilarious  part  of  it  comes  with  the 
breaking  of  the  ph'iata.  It  is  hung  high 
where  it  dangles  in  an  open  space.  All 
gather  around.  One  is  blindfolded,  whirled 
around,  given  a  stick,  sent  off  in  the  wrong 
direction  while  everyone  sings  funny  home¬ 
brewed  verses,  praising  the  pifiata,  but  ad¬ 
monishing  that  it  be  broken  without  com¬ 
passion.  Someone  always  takes  care,  how. 
ever,  to  keep  it  out  of  reach.  After  several 
have  tried  and  it  is  finally  smashed,  there 
is  a  merry  scramble  for  the  contents.  Among 
the  less  religious,  the  Posadas  are  reduced 
to  mere  dancing  and  the  breaking  of  the 
piilata. 

During  the  eight  nights  the  same  program 
is  repeated  with  some  variations  in  the 
prayers,  refreshments,  and  a  new  pinata.  On 
the  ninth,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  they 
prepare  for  the  Birth.  .  .  . 

In  front  of  the  manger  scene,  little 
children  dressed  as  shepherds  are  placed  in 
two  wings  between  which  the  godmother 
and  godfather  pass  with  the  Holy  Infant. 

.  .  .  As  they  place  the  Infant  upon  the 
manger,  a  Litany  is  entoned  by  all  those 
kneeling,  and  then  He  is  sung  to  sleep  by 
the  Rorro. 

At  midnight  there  are  fireworks,  whistles, 
bells.  Churches  are  full  of  the  faithful  at¬ 
tending  the  midnight  "Mass  of  the  Cock” 
(AI/jj  del  Gallo).  The  dinner  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  midnight  mass  is  for  some  a  ban- 
cjuet  with  all  sorts  of  special  dishes,  while 
others  serve  only  the  lamb  and  wine.  A 
specialty  of  the  Posadas,  served  at  this  din¬ 
ner  and  also  baked  and  served  on  the  streets. 


are  buiiuelos,  a  thin  pancake  eaten  with  a 
brown  sugar  sauce. 

Present-giving  is  not  a  custom  on  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  on  January  6th,  the  day  of  los 
Reyes  Magos  (the  Wise  Men),  the  children 
put  their  shoes  on  the  balconies  and  the  Wise 
Men  fill  them  with  toys. 

The  Infant  Jesus  remains  in  the  manger 
alw'ays  until  January  6th,  but  more  generally 
until  the  2nd  of  February,  Candlemas,  when 
He  is  taken  up  and  the  godparents  give  a 
party.  He  is  picked  up,  dressed  and  put  on 
a  tray  surrounded  by  flowers.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  it  is  customary  to  bake  a  tiny  figure  of 
an  infant  into  a  rosea,  a  round  cake,  and  he 
who  finds  it  has  to  give  another  party. 

The  Posadas,  being  religious,  are  decidedly 
Spanish  in  origin,  but  like  everything  else 
that  has  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
they  have  assumed  an  Indian-Mexican  char¬ 
acter.  The  midnight  mass  and  the  supper 
following  are  the  same  here  as  in  Spain, 
with  the  exception  of  some  difference  in  the 
dishes,  but  the  procession  and  the  asking  for 
lodging  is  original  in  Mexico.  Also  the 
breaking  of  the  piiiata  during  the  Posada 
nights  is  not  part  of  the  Spanish  custom, 
although  the  idea  is  Spanish.  The  "Sunday 
of  the  Pinata”  in  Spain  follows  the  three 
days’  carnival  which  introduces  the  Lenten 
season.  Mexican  influence  has  even  reached 
Spain,  for  the  so-called  Mexican  "Figures 
of  the  Birth”  are  very  popular  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  puestos  in  Madrid.  They  are  dressed  in 
the  white  cotton  trousers  and  straw  som¬ 
brero  of  the  Indian,  while  in  Mexico  the 
clay  figures  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  with  their 
ample  gold-trimmed  capes,  have  a  straw 
sombrero  on  their  backs  just  below  the  neck. 
These  little  clay  figures  are  so  perfect  in 
form  and  lovely  in  their  coloring  that  no 
doubt  the  early  missionaries,  attracted  by 
their  beauty,  introduced  them  into  Spain. 
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W)men  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter* American  Commission  of  Women 


The  Chairman  in  Calijornia 

Throughout  California  there  is  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  and  a  well  developed  spirit  of  coope¬ 
ration  with  respect  to  everything  tending  to 
promote  closer  relations  with  the  other 
American  Republics.  This  is  especially  true 
of  San  Francisco,  which  is  still  rich  in  Span¬ 
ish  traditions.  During  the  recent  visit  of  two 
months  made  to  that  city  by  Srta.  Minerv'a 
Bernardino,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women,  all  the  insti- 
tions  and  organizations  desiring  to  foster 
closer  understanding  among  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  showed  her  especial  cour¬ 
tesies  and  invited  her  to  speak  on  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  and  on 
other  Pan  American  topics.  Among  these 
entities  were  the  GcK)d  Neighbor  Club,  the 
President  of  which  is  Mayor  Charles  Ken¬ 
drick;  the  Pan  American  Society,  headed  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger;  the  Circulo  Hispano- 
americano;  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
Oakland;  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  League;  the  Pan  American  League; 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women; 
the  Latin  American  Section  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Lngel  Sluiter;  Mills  College;  the  University 
of  California;  and  "Los  Panamericanistas.” 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Grady,  whose  husband  was 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  gave  a 
luncheon  for  Srta.  Bernardino  to  which 
reprc-sentative  women  were  invited. 

At  the  reception  for  Srta.  Bernardino 
given  by  Dr.  Rufus  B.  Von  KleinSmid,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  Latin  American  consuls  were  among 


the  numerous  guests.  Mrs.  Frank  Coulborn, 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Association  of 
Oakland,  was  hostess  at  another  reception 
in  Srta.  Bernardino’s  honor. 

During  her  stay  in  San  Francisco  the 
Chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women  spoke  several  times  by  radio 
concerning  women’s  activities  in  Latin 
America.  She  also  visited  large  factories 
where  women  are  making  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  war  effort,  and  exchanged 
views  with  the  most  prominent  leaders  in 
California. 

Women  labor  officials  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  visit  the  United  States 
Four  women  labor  officials,  from  Brazil, 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico,  arrived  in 
Washington  the  first  of  October  to  begin  a 
special  study  of  problems  of  employed 
women  and  children  and  labor  law  ad¬ 
ministration.  They  were  selected  by  their 
respective  governments  to  come  to  this 
country  for  three  months  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  In  the 
group  are  Senhora  Jandyra  Rodrigues,  Chief 
of  the  Women’s  and  Children’s  Division  of 
Inspection,  Labor  Department,  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil;  Senora  Clara  Williams  de 
lunge.  Chief  of  the  Women’s  and  Children’s 
Division  of  Inspection,  Santiago  Province, 
Chile;  Senora  Carmen  Vasquez  Gomez  de 
Molina,  an  inspector  in  the  Women’s 
Bureau  of  the  National  Department  of  Labor, 
Mexico;  and  Senora  Maria  Teresa  Quinones 
de  Correa,  Chief  of  the  Women’s  Division, 
Labor  Department,  Puerto  Rico. 
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A  two  weeks’  orientation  course  was  given 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
in  Washington;  then  the  visitors  were  as¬ 
signed  to  special  studies  in  different  states 
to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  respective 
Industrial  Commissioners.  Sehora  de  Mo¬ 
lina  and  Senhora  Rodrigues  spent  five 
weeks  in  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  and 
Chicago,  while  Senora  de  Correa  and  Senora 
de  lunge  went  to  Rhode  Island,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  Massachusetts.  All  four  met  again 
in  New  York  City  for  three  weeks  in  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  They 
studied  and  observed  federal  and  state  labor 
legislation  and  its  enforcement,  the  different 
jobs  on  which  women  are  employed,  educa¬ 
tion  for  safety  and  health,  the  control  of 
child  labor,  and  industrial  home  work. 
They  visited  vocational  schools  and  special 
training  classes  and  were  guests  of  various 
women’s  clubs  and  other  community  organi¬ 
zations. 

These  intelligent  and  charming  women 
brought  to  their  studies  in  the  United  States 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  legislation  and 
working  conditions  in  their  own  countries. 

Women's  Bureau  created  in  Argentina 

Srta.  Angelica  Fuselli,  Argentine  member 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  has  sent  word  that  on  August  14 
the  Government  of  Argentina  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  creating  a  Women’s  Bureau  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Social  Action.  It  was  opened  October 
3,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lucila  de 
Gregorio  Lavie,  a  lawyer.  Its  duties  will 
include  systematic  research  in  economic  and 
social  problems  relating  to  women;  it  will 
have  jurisdiction  in  matters  concerning 
wages  and  safety  measures.  Women  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  domestic  service,  home  and  rural 
workers,  salaried  employees,  intellectual 
workers,  and  some  women  prisoners  come 
within  its  purview. 


The  social  welfare  section  will  devote 
attention  to  questions  of  family  welfare,  in¬ 
cluding  desertion,  limitations  on  women’s 
work,  family  allowances,  maternal  and  child 
welfare,  and  industries  reserved  to  families 
(poultry  and  silkworm  raising  and  beekeep- 

ing)- 

A  prime  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to 
study  women’s  problems  the  solution  of 
which  depends  on  Government  action,  co¬ 
ordinating  and  regulating  as  far  as  possible 
existing  organizations  and  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  protective  legislation. 


Cuban  notes 

On  her  return  home  from  the  Fourth 
Assembly  of  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women,  Sra.  Elena  Mederos  de 
Gonzalez,  the  Cuban  member,  was  honor 
guest  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Lyceum,  an 
important  women’s  club  in  Habana.  She 
invited  the  cooperation  of  all  Cuban  women 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  will  hold  a  regular  monthly 
meeting  for  exchange  of  ideas. 

More  and  more  Cuban  women  are  dis¬ 
tinguishing  themselves  in  the  public  eye. 

Dr.  Alicia  Hernandez  de  la  Barca  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grau  San 
Martin,  in  whose  election  more  women  than 
men  are  reported  to  have  voted. 

Senora  Elena  Bujals  de  Fernandez  Cen¬ 
turion,  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  chair  in 
the  School  of  Architecture  of  the  University 
of  Habana,  won  her  appointment  after  an 
examination  in  which  eight  well-known 
architects  competed. 

Five  women  were  given  positions  after 
recent  examinations  for  registrars  of  deeds. 

Berta  Arocena,  a  journalist  and  founder 
of  the  Lyceum,  won  the  Varona  prize  for 
the  be.st  article  of  the  month  on  the  war. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  complied  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 


publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  par- 


Severances  oj  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint 
Declarations  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diploma'hc  Relations 

Declaration  of  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

■'Rumania 

Argentina . 

‘  1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-19-41 

1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-  8-41 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

*4-7^3 

8-22-42 

‘4-7-45 

2-64) 

(’) 

5-18-43 

Chile . 

5-18-43 

11-26-42 

imum 

G-1 1-27-43 

12-11^1 

12-11^1 

12-11-41 

HHHH 

1-17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

H- 5-1 5-42 
R-5-15-42 

12-8-41 

12-9-41 

11-9-42 

11-26-42 

Dominican  Republic 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 

-10-42 

1-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 

‘12-7-41 

1-1-42 

1-M2 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-M2 

1-1-42 

12-24-41 

12-11-41 

12-  8-41 

B-1 2-20-41 
H-1 2-19-41 
(‘) 

12-19-41 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

1-26-43 

(•) 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 

■mm 

12-11-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

imim 

mHMi 

■mm 

immm 

a— — 1 
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’  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy's  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  194}. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7.  194},  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanaioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congtw 
on  November  26,  194},  and  on  December  4,  194},  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  (Tht  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  December  11,  194}.) 

*  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  },  1942,  respeaively.  (Tti 
Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  November  20,  194}.) 

*  Mexico  had  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  194}.) 

*  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10.  1941.  retroactive  to  December  7. 

•The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  fThe  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 

■'Under  the:terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12.  1944,  Rumania  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Ciermany  and  Hungary.  (The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 
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THE  AMERICAS 

cntheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolethi  Ofic/al;  Brazil,  Didrio  Ojicial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
1  tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

1061.  March  10,  1944.  Presidenti  d  Decree  No. 
5,762,  authorizing  the  Y.P.F.  Bolivianos  (official 
Bolivian  petroleum  agency)  to  export  4000  bags 
of  Portland  cement  to  Bolivia.  (BoletJn  Oficial, 
March  30,  1944.) 

1062.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

5.764,  approving  maximum  prices  for  the  sale  of 
firewtxKl  in  the  city  of  Neuquen.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
March  30,  1944.) 

106a.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

5.765,  approving  maximum  prices  for  articles  of 
prime  necessity  in  the  city  of  Formosa.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  March  30,  1944.) 

!  1064.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

5.766,  approving  maximum  prices  for  meat  in  the 
city  of  Formosa.  (Boletin  Oficial,  March  30, 
1944.) 

1  106((4>.  March  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  3,940, 

j  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  Supply 

Board  to  order  manufacture  in  the  necessary  quan- 
'  tity  of  large  bags  for  peanuts.  (Boletin  Oficial, 

,.  March  30,  1944.) 

106<rs,.  March  18.  1944.  Resolution  No.  4.133, 
K  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  establishing  provisional 

^  export  quotas  for  the  year  1944  for  stamped  metals, 

e  hypodermic  needles  and  toys.  (Boletin  Oficial, 

March  30,  1944.) 
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America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 

XXXIII 

106(>i.  March  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  4,222, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  calling  for  a  declaration 
within  eight  days  of  thermionic  valves.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  March  30,  1944.) 

107.  (Correction)  March  18.  1944.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  6.855.  (Boletin  Oficial,  March 

30,  1944.) 

138.  (Corrected  copy  published  in  the  Boletin 
Oficial  for  July  20,  1944.) 

BRAZIL 

96c/i.  March  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
15,188,  approving  the  regulations  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Adjustment  Board  created  by  Decree-Law 
No.  6224  of  January  24,  1944  (see  Brazil  96, 
Bulletin,  May  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  March 

31,  1944.) 

lOlx  (Correction)  May  2,  1944. 

lOlii.  May  10,  1944.  Order  No.  222,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  unifying  and 
amending  the  provisions  of  Orders  Nos.  59  of 
May  15,  1943,  129  of  September  10,  1943,  and 
195  of  January  21,  1944  (see  Brazil  16zn  and  92, 
Bulletin,  November  1943  and  February  1944), 
and  .specifying  the  raw  materials  used  by  the 
chemical-pharmaceutical  industry  made  subject  to 
the  quota  system.  (Diario  Oficial.  May  12,  1944.) 

103/1.  June  22,  1944.  Contract  between  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Banking  Mobili¬ 
zation  and  Supervision,  as  authorized  by  Decree- 
Law  No.  6419  of  April  13,  1944  (see  Brazil  99, 
Bulletin,  July  and  October  1944).  {Didrio 
Oflcial,  July  15,  1944.) 

103/&.  July  6,  1944.  Order  No.  243,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  giving  the  Export 
and  Import  Office  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  the  ex¬ 
clusive  authority  to  engage  in  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  ipecac  root,  to  fix  prices,  national  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  export  quotas,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
July  13,  1944.) 

103/.  July  13,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6681, 
empowering  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to  ren¬ 
der  the  final  decisions  in  proceedings  instituted 
against  firms  now  under  custody  or  in  liquida¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Decree- 
Law  No.  4166  of  March  11,  1942,  which  provided 
for  the  confiscation  of  Axis  properties  (see  Brazil 
19,  Bulletin,  May  and  July  1942).  (Didrio 
Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 

103/.  July  13,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6682,  cre¬ 
ating  a  War  Bond  Service  Office  in  the  Office  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  in  existence  as  long  as 
the  war  bond  debt  provided  for  by  Decree-Law 
No.  4789  of  October  5,  1942  is  outstanding  (see 
Brazil  45,  BULLETIN,  December  1942  and  March 
1944).  (Didrio  Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 

103^.  July  13,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6684,  ap¬ 
proving  the  contract  signed  between  the  National 
Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil  (see  103/i  above), 
for  the  execution  of  Decree-Law  No.  6419  of 
April  13,  1944,  which  broadened  the  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Banking  Mobilization  and  Super¬ 
vision  (see  Brazil  99,  Bulletin,  July  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1944).  (Didrio  Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 

103/.  July  13,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6685,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  signing  of  a  contract  between  the 
National  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  the 
functioning  of  the  Economic  Readjustment  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Excess  Profits  Adjustment  Board 
(see  Brazil  96,  Bulletin,  May  1944,  and  96^i 
above).  (Didrio  Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 

lOim.  July  13,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6686, 
suspending  for  the  six  months  ending  January  14, 
1945,  all  import  duties  and  customs  fees  on 
penicillin.  (Didrio  Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 

104.  July  13,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6688. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 


I04a.  July  21,  1944.  Order  No.  244,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  supply 
commission  for  the  State  of  Alagoas  and  out¬ 
lining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
July  22,  1944.) 

108.  July  26,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6739, 
freezing  real  property  rents  to  August  31,  1945; 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  to  certain  al¬ 
lowable  increases,  colleaions  for  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance;  and  outlining  various  other  rules  and 
regulations  piertaining  to  the  leading  or  sub¬ 
leasing  of  real  property.  (Didrio  Oficial,  July  31, 
1944;  corrected  copy,  Didrio  Oficial,  August  1, 
1944;  further  corrections  in  Didrio  Oficial,  August 
2,  1944.) 

109.  July  31,  1944.  Order  No.  252,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  listing  the  raw 
materials  used  in  the  chemical-pharmaceutical  in¬ 
dustry  subject  to  the  quota  system  as  established 
by  Order  No.  222  of  May  10,  1944  (see  lOlAj 
above).  (Didrio  Oficial,  August  1,  1944.) 

COLOMBIA 

123<*.  May  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  353,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  establishing  as  fixed 
prices  the  minimum  wheat  prices  prescribed  for 
certain  cities  by  Resolution  No.  266  of  April  21, 
1944  (see  Colombia  119a,  Bulletin,  October 
1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  June  9,  1944.) 

124a.  May  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  371,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  establishing  as  fixed 
prices  the  minimum  wheat  prices  prescribed  for 
Pamplona  by  Resolution  No.  326  of  May  12,  1944 
(see  Colombia  119b,  Bulletin,  November  1944). 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  9,  1944.) 

126.  July  7,  1944.  Resolution  No.  438,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  supplementing  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  50  of  October  29,  1943  (see  Colombia 
90/,  Bulletin,  March  1944)  by  requiring  en¬ 
dorsements  from  the  Price  Control  Office  or  its 
authorized  agents  for  validation  of  rent  contracts. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  24,  1944.) 

127.  July  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1637,  fixing  the  price  for  the  sugar  to  be  im¬ 
ported  by  the  government  through  the  Bank  of 
Agrarian,  Industrial,  and  Mining  Credit.  (Diario 
Oficial,  July  17,  1944.) 

128.  July  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1723,  authorizing  the  allocation  to  the  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Fund  of  the  National  Treasury  of  motjey  be¬ 
longing  to  German  Nationals  and  ordering  the 
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expropriation  of  German  property  subject  to 
charge  for  payment  of  war  indemnities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Decree  No.  2622  of  1943  (see  Colombia 
98,  Bulletin,  May  1944),  and  prescribing  pro¬ 
cedure  therefor.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  26,  1944.) 

129.  August  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1999,  prohibiting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  all 
importation  of  explosive  materials  except  through 
government  agencies.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  24, 
1944.) 

CUBA 

646.  August  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2745,  providing  for  adjustments  and  increases  in 
salaries  and  wages  of  government  employees  and 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  September  1,  1944,  p.  14283.) 

647.  September  2,  1944.  Resolution  No.  251, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
quotas  for  imported  tires  and  tubes  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1944.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  6, 
1944,  p.  14563.) 

648.  September  2,  1944.  Resolution  No.  252, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  gen¬ 
eral  and  emergency  quotas  for  the  distribution  of 
tires  and  tubes  from  the  United  States  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1944.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1944,  p.  14564.) 

649.  September  5,  1944.  Resolution  No.  22, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  clarifying  the  fact  that 
pharmaceutical  specialties,  drugs,  and  utensils  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  2725  of 
August  26,  1944  (see  Cuba  645,  Bulletin, 
November  1944),  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  8, 
1944.  p.  14695.) 

650.  September  12,  1944.  Resolution  No.  253, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  regulating 
commerce,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  iron 
and  steel  materials.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September 
15.  1944.  p.  15203.) 

651.  September  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3001,  declaring  applicable  to  importations 
made  by  a  specified  national  air  express  enterprise 
the  tax-  and  duty-exemption  provisions  of  Decrees 
No.  1098  of  April  20,  1942,  No.  2194  of  August 
10,  1942.  and  No.  3031  of  October  25,  1943  (see 
Cuba  140,  197e,,  and  483,  Bulletin,  July  1942 
and  February  1944),  in  order  to  facilitate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  air  transportation. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  September  22,  1944.  p.  15659.) 


652.  September  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2944,  amending  Decree  No.  3164  of  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1943  (see  Cuba  491,  Bulletin,  March 
1944),  by  fixing  new  increased  prices  for  cigars. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  September  14,  1944,  p.  15140.) 

653.  September  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  254, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring 
ammonium  sulphate  for  commercial  and  industrial 
use  and  gum  lac  articles  of  prime  necessity  and 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  governing  their 
importation,  distribution,  and  declaration  of  stocks. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  September  18,  1944,  p.  15299.) 

654.  September  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  255, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prohibiting 
the  sale  by  oil  manufacturers  of  peanut  flour  pend¬ 
ing  the  formulation  of  distribution  regulations,  ex¬ 
cept  by  prior  permit.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September 
22,  1944,  p.  15651.) 

655.  September  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3002,  exempting  the  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation  of  the  United  States  from 
certain  fees  and  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Corporation's  purchases  of  Cuban  sugar.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  September  22,  1944,  p.  15660.) 

656.  September  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3007,  exempting  the  United  Service  Organi¬ 
zation  (USO),  in  connection  with  its  operations 
in  Cuba,  from  certain  luxury  taxes  levied  by  Reso¬ 
lution-Law  No.  1  of  December  31,  1941  (see  Cuba 
33,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
September  22,  1944,  p.  15661.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

li4a.  May  30,  1944.  Law  No.  618  authorizing 
the  Executive  Power  to  fix  or  adopt  annual  export 
quotas  for  alcohol  and  rum.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  7,  1944.) 

ECUADOR 

74^.  May  23,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3109,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  declare  the  nationality  of  origin  of  persons 
whose  political  status  has  been  changed  by  reason 
of  invasion  or  acts  of  force  or  violence  resulting 
from  the  war;  forbidding  offices  of  immigration, 
identification,  and  fingerprinting  of  the  republic  to 
make  any  change  in  documents  and  papers  of  for¬ 
eigners  before  the  Ministry  renders  a  decision  con¬ 
cerning  the  nationality  of  the  persons;  and  making 
other  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
(Registro  Oficial,  June  9,  1944.) 
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74c.  June  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
176,  creating  an  Advisory  Board  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  consult  with  the  Ministry 
on  matters  related  to  the  nation's  international 
policy.  (Regis tro  Oficial,  June  30,  1944.) 

I4d.  June  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
179,  permitting  the  exportation  of  rice  subject  to 
prior  permit  from  the  Office  for  the  Control  of 
Agricultural  Exfsorts.  (Regisiro  Oficial,  July  8, 
1944.) 

74e.  June  24,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
189,  creating  a  ten-member  Technical  Economic 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and 
planning  the  economic  policy  of  the  Republic;  re¬ 
pealing  the  legislative  decree  of  October  19,  1943, 
which  created  the  National  Economic  Council 
(see  Ecuador  65<»,  Bulletin,  June  1944)  and  all 
other  contrary  legislation;  and  making  other  regu¬ 
lations  pertaining  thereto.  (Registro  Oficial,  June 
30,  1944.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

87<*.  June  26,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  384, 
approving  a  contract  between  the  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  and  a  specified  firm  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  an  air  transport 
service  for  passengers  and  freight  between  El 
Salvador  and  the  other  countries  of  Central 
America.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  21,  1944.) 

90.  July  11,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  84, 
ratifying  and  giving  the  effect  of  a  law  to  the 
contract  for  the  installation  of  an  international  air 
transjsort  service  approved  by  the  President  in 
Executive  Decree  No.  384  of  June  26,  1944  (see 
87i*  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  July  21,  1944.) 

91.  July  26,  1944.  Executive  Decree  making 
regulations  for  the  acquisition  of  new  or  recon¬ 
ditioned  trucks,  trailers  or  other  automotive  vehi¬ 
cles  imported  from  the  United  States.  (Diario 
Oficial,  July  29,  1944.  Corrected  copy  published 
in  Diario  Oficial,  August  14,  1944.) 

92.  August  8,  1944.  Executive  Decree  repealing 
the  Decree  of  June  7,  1944  (see  El  Salvador  86, 
Bulletin,  November  1944)  and  establishing  the 
Cotton  Yarn  Rationing  Board  under  different  au¬ 
thority  and  with  a  changed  constitution.  (Diario 
Oficial,  August  12,  1944.) 

93.  September  1,  1944.  Executive  Decree  ex¬ 
tending  governmental  recognition  to  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation.  (La  Tribuna, 
San  Salvador,  September  6,  1944.) 


94.  September  5.  1944.  Bulletin  No.  80,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Coordination,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  specified  pharmaceutical  products.  (La 
Tribuna,  San  Salvador,  September  6,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

117.  August  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3132,  excluding  Chinese  nationals  from  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  contained  in  Decrees  Nos.  1813  and  1823 
of  1936,  which  placed  restrictions  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  persons  born  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  August  17, 
1944.) 

118.  August  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3134,  repealing  Presidential  Decree  No.  3115  of 
June  22,  1944  (see  Guatemala  114,  Bulletin, 
October  1944),  expropriating  the  property  of  pet- 
sons  named  in  the  Prtxlaimed  Lists  and  in  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  2655  of  December  23,  1941 
(see  Guatemala  10,  Bulletin,  April  1942),  and 
prescribing  procedure  therefor.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  August  14,  1944.) 

119.  August  24,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2811,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3134  (see 
118  above),  and  amending  it  to  provide  that  ex¬ 
propriated  German  property  may  be  acquired  now 
or  hereafter  only  by  citizens  of  Guatemala.  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  August  28,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

36o.  August  31,  1943.  Presidential  Order  No. 
366,  putting  into  effect  special  rates  for  telecom¬ 
munications  between  Honduras  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  (La  Gaceta,  March  29, 
1944.) 

ila.  January  13,  1944.  Presidential  Order  No. 
1096,  lowering  the  special  rates  for  telecommunia- 
tions  between  Honduras  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  established  by  Order  No.  366  of 
August  31,  1943  (see  36»  above).  (La  Gaceta. 
August  22,  1944.) 

MEXICO 

243e.  April  20,  1944.  Decree  approving  the 
agreement  of  December  22,  1942,  between  Mexico 
and  the  French  National  Committee  regarding 
compulsory  military  service  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  63ia,  published  as  63i  in 
Bulletin,  June  1944,  and  corrected  to  63u  in 
Bulletin,  August  1944,  and  below).  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  29,  1944.) 
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(Correction)  Item  244e,  Bulletin,  October  19-44, 
should  have  been  numbered  2454. 

245i.  April  27,  1944.  Decree  approving  the 
agreement  of  July  8,  1943,  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  Kingdom  regarding  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Meas¬ 
ures  1016,  Bulletin,  June  1944).  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  12,  1944.) 

2584.  July  26,  1944.  Regulations  governing  the 
Interdepartmental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and 
Business  (see  Mexico  44,  55,  185,  and  2366, 
Bulletin,  September  and  October  1942,  Novem¬ 
ber  1943,  and  June  1944).  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  19,  1944.) 

2586.  July  26,  1944.  Regulations  governing  the 
Board  for  the  Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Foreign  Property  (see  Mexico  44,  45,  and  2366, 
Bulletin,  September  1942  and  June  1944).  Ef¬ 
fective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  19,  1944.) 

2594.  August  2,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  denying 
claims  of  specified  persons  and  firms  whose  prop¬ 
erties  were  taken  over  in  accordance  with  the  law 
on  enemy  property  and  business.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  28,  1944.) 

2596.  August  7,  1944.  Executive  Order  author¬ 
izing  the  Direaor  General  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
to  purchase  government  bonds  with  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  administration  or  sale  of  prop¬ 
erties  taken  over  in  accordance  with  the  law  on 
enemy  property  and  business  (see  Mexico  44, 
226d,  2366,  and  236<-,  Bulletin,  September  1942, 
May  and  June  1944).  {Diario  Oficial,  September 
20,  1944.) 

262.  August  25,  1944.  Decree  authorizing  the 
Department  of  the  Federal  District  to  determine 
what  industries  or  activities  will  be  considered 
new  or  necessary  for  the  industrial  development 
of  the  District  in  accordance  with  present  economic 
conditions  authorizing  sjsecified  tax  exemptions  for 
such  industries  or  aaivities;  and  making  other 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto.  Effective 
on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  30,  1944.) 

263.  August  30,  1944.  List  of  corrections  to  the 
decree  of  June  15,  1944,  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  July  1,  1944,  which  specified  articles 
subjea  to  export  control  (see  Mexico  247f, 
Bulletin,  October  1944).  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  6,  1944.) 

1 


264.  September  5,  1944.  Decree  fixing  a  sub¬ 
sidy,  under  specified  conditions,  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  regular  export  taxes,  for  candelilla  wax 
exported  through  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Bank  {Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior)  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  October  1-December  31,  1944,  and 
repealing  all  contrary  legislation.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  30,  1944.) 

265.  September  13,  1944.  Decree  amending  the 
decree  of  November  29,  1943,  which  froze  prices 
for  certain  articles  of  prime  necessity  (see  Mexico 
216,  Bulletin,  March  1944),  by  fixing  new  prices 
for  paraffin  and  gasoline.  Effective  September  15, 
1944.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  15,  1944.) 

266.  September  23,  1944.  Circular  No.  309-3- 
114,  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit, 
declaring  the  importation  of  untanned  cattle  hides 
and  skins  subject  to  import  restrictions,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decree  of  April  15,  1944  (see 
Mexico  243<r,  Bulletin,  August  1944).  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  29,  1944.) 

267.  September  26,  1944.  Decree  authorizing 
the  free  transportation  of  charcoal  to  the  Federal 
District  during  October  1944,  in  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  transportation  and  of  fuel  for  domestic 
use.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  30,  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

21  h.  Presidential  Decree  No.  l6,66l.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  January  22,  1943.) 

28.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January  26,  1943.) 

53.  Decree-Law  No.  2105.  {El  Pais,  Asuncidn, 
July  10,  1944.) 

56.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  decree  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Politi¬ 
cal  Defense  in  order  to  improve  its  functioning 
(see  Paraguay  31,  Bulletin,  September  1943). 
{El  Pais,  Asuncion,  July  13,  1944.) 

57.  July  12,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce,  creating  a  commission  for 
the  study  of  problems  of  the  yerba  mate  industry, 
particularly  with  regard  to  produaion,  distribu¬ 
tion,  consumption,  exportation,  and  prices.  {El 
Pais,  Asuncidn,  July  13,  1944.) 

PERU 

131.  July  24,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  stating  that 
licenses  to  operate  expropriated  enemy  business 
establishments  are  to  be  granted  to  those  who 
acquired  the  concerns  under  the  terms  of  Law  No. 
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9952  (see  Peru  114,  Bulletin,  August  1944). 
{El  Peruana,  July  26,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

98.  October  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1150/942.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  19,  1942.) 

9Sb.  November  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1367/941,  fixing  prices  for  lubricants  in  5-liter 
cans.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  14,  1942.) 

98f.  November  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
632/942,  lowering  the  maximum  limit  for  United 
States  currency  that  may  be  sold  by  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  to  travelers  going  out  of  Uruguay 
from  $100  to  $50  (see  Uruguay  54<»,  Bulletin, 
May  and  November  1943).  {Diario  Oficial, 
November  19,  1942.) 

98d.  November  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  993/A/941,  amending  the  decree  of  October 
7,  1942  (see  Uruguay  86a,  Bulletin,  April  1943), 
regarding  the  price  of  corn  imported  by  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  24, 
1942.) 

98e.  November  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1150/42,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  conversion  of  specified  sizes  of  iron 
bars  to  other  diameters,  in  order  to  meet  construc¬ 
tion  requirements.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  19, 
1942.) 

98/.  November  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1474/942,  facilitating  supplies  for  both  war 
and  merchant  vessels,  notwithstanding  the  export 
restrictions  on  ship  chandlery,  foodstuffs,  and 
other  articles  established  by  the  decree  of  October 
23,  1942  (see  Uruguay  98,  Bulletin,  March  1943, 
and  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  November  19,  1942.) 

99.  November  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  17293/936.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  21, 
1942.) 

100.  November  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1080/942.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  25, 
1942.) 

lOOrf.  November  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1150/942,  excluding  meats,  meat  products, 
byproduas,  fats,  and  oils,  fruits,  and  oleaginous 
oils  from  the  export  prohibitions  fixed  by  the 
decree  of  October  23,  1942  (see  Uruguay  98, 
Bulletin,  March  1943  and  above).  {Diario 
Oficial,  November  25,  1942.) 

(Correction)  Item  200,  Bulletin,  October  1944, 
should  have  been  numbered  I99a. 


20ia.  May  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
393/944,  fixing  the  price  for  rice  of  the  1943-44 
crop  and  outlining  standards  for  handling  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  crop.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  15,  1944.) 

203^.  May  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
608/944,  fixing  the  maximum  price  for  gum  lac 
in  the  capital.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  16,  1944.) 

209<».  June  15,  1944.  Law  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  acquire  directly  from  farmers  the  neces¬ 
sary  quantity  of  corn  of  the  current  crop  in  order 
to  set  up  buffer  stocks  to  prevent  a  fall  in  prices; 
to  buy  and  resell  thin  pigs  to  corn  producers  at 
cost  price  and  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  pigs; 
to  take  steps  to  obtain  better  prcKessing,  storage, 
and  use  of  the  grain;  to  make  agreements  with 
ANCAP,  the  Frigorifico  Nacional  (meat  packing 
plant),  the  railways,  private  enterprises,  and  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  law;  and  making  other  provisions  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  1,  1944.) 

212.  June  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
232/944,  fixing  the  exchange  rate  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  to  Argentina  of  rubber  articles  manufactured 
from  reclaimed  rubber,  as  authorized  by  the  decree 
of  March  10,  1944  (see  Uruguay  197,  Bulletin, 
August  1944).  {Diario  Oficial,  July  8,  1944.) 

213.  July  12,  1944.  Resolution  No.  1351/944. 
Ministry  of  Industries  and  Labor,  authorizing  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  General  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
to  supervise  the  control  over  meat  prices  in  co¬ 
operation  with  municipal  inspectors.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  19,  1944.) 

214.  July  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1239/942,  creating  a  commission  charged  with 
studying  and  proposing  a  plan  for  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  lumber  market  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  effects  on  the  construction,  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  other  related  industries.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  25,  1944.) 

215.  July  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

232/944,  amending  the  decree  of  June  30,  1944 
(see  212  above),  which  refers  to  the  exchange 
rate  for  exports  of  reclaimed  rubber  manufaaures, 
to  provide  a  higher  exchange  rate  for  such  arti¬ 
cles  if  they  are  exchanged  for  products  or  mate¬ 
rials  considered  necessary  for  consumption  in 
Uruguay  and  the  exportation  of  which  is  pro¬ 
hibited  or  restricted  in  their  country  of  origin. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  31,  1944.) 

216.  July  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

890/944,  facilitating  the  temporary  provision  to 
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ceruin  truck  and  transport  vehicle  owners  of  ordi¬ 
nary  gasoline  and  making  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  thereto.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  27,  1944.) 

217.  July  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1160/944,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  optical 
instruments,  photographic  equipment,  and  other 
specified  scientific  and  precision  instruments, 
which  were  dc-clared  articles  of  prime  necessity  by 
the  decree  of  June  21,  1944  (see  Uruguay  211, 
Bulletin,  November  1944).  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  29,  1944.) 

218.  July  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1239/942,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks  of  pine 
wood.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  29,  1944.) 

219.  July  21,  1944.  Presidential  Dc-cree  No. 

1717/944,  fixing  penalties  for  owners  of  motor 
vehicles  who  are  found  to  be  using  regular  gaso¬ 
line  colored  to  look  like  the  gasoline  substitute, 
in  order  to  prevent  black  market  operations. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  27,  1944.) 

220.  July  21,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 

Industries  and  Labor,  allowing  truck  owners  who 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  their  regis¬ 
trations  for  the  procurement  of  substitute  gasoline 
to  obtain  their  quota  of  ordinary  gasoline  for  the 
month  of  July  1944.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  27, 
1944.) 

VENEZUELA 

163.  July  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  132,  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Treasury,  fixing  prices  by  the  gross  for 
boxes  of  matches  imponed  by  the  Government. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  July  29,  1944.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

63i..  (Published  in  Bulletin,  June  1944,  as  63i 
and  corrected  to  63i.  in  Bulletin,  Oaober  1944.) 
(Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  September  29,  1944.) 

lOlA.  (Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  September  12, 
1944.) 

155.  (Correction)  August  5,  1944.  Agreement 
signed  between  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Can¬ 


ada,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  on  prin¬ 
ciples  having  reference  to  the  continuance  of  coor¬ 
dinated  control  of  merchant  shipping;  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  also  signified 
that  all  French  shipping  is  and  remains  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  United  Nations.  The  principles  will 
remain  in  effect  until  six  months  after  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities  in  Europe  or  the  Far  East  (which¬ 
ever  is  later),  unless  terminated  or  modified  earlier 
by  unanimous  agreement.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  October  1,  1944.) 

165.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1944.) 

166.  September  22,  1944.  Announcement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  of  the  formation 
of  a  Rubber  Study  Group,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  which  will 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  common  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  production,  manufacture,  and 
use  of  rubber — crude,  synthetic,  and  reclaimed. 
This  Rubber  Study  Group  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
exploratory  rubber  talks  recently  concluded  in  Lon¬ 
don  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  157, 
Bulletin,  October  1944).  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  September  24,  1944.) 

167.  September  29,  1944.  Opening  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  the  conversations  on  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  an  international  organization  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  and  security,  among  representatives 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington. 
D.  C.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1944.) 

168.  October  7,  1944.  Proposals  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  general  international  organization  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security;  these  tenta¬ 
tive  proposals  represent  the  result  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  held  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  be¬ 
tween  August  21  and  Oaober  7,  1944  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  159,  Bulletin,  No¬ 
vember  1944,  and  167  above).  (The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  October  8,  1944). 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


At  a  regular  meeting  held  on  October  4, 
1944,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  took  action  on  the  following 
matters: 

Inter- American  Technical  Economic 
Conference 

For  the  preliminaries  and  program  of  this 
Conference,  see  page  681. 

Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Po¬ 
litical  Defense 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  representative  of 
Argentina  on  the  Governing  Board  informed 
the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  decision  of 
his  Government  to  withdraw  its  member  on 
the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Poli¬ 
tical  Defense,  organized  in  fulfillment  of 
Resolution  XVII  of  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics,  the  Board  took  the  necessary  steps 
to  fill  this  vacancy.  The  Government  of  Peru 
was  requested  to  designate  a  representative  on 
the  above  mentioned  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  7  members  and  sits  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Codification  of  International  Latv 

The  Second  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  at  Habana 
in  1940,  provided  in  one  of  its  resolutions 
that  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
should  function  "with  the  attendance  of  a 
minimum  of  five  members.”  The  Governing 
Board  voted  to  modify  the  requirement  of  the 
aforesaid  resolution  so  that  in  the  future  the 


Juridical  Committee  can  act  with  four  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance. 

The  Governing  Board  also  approved  a 
recommendation  that  "each  Government  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Inter- American  Juridical 
Committee  may  appoint  an  alternate,  who 
shall  act  with  the  same  authority  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  in  case  the  latter  should  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  attend,”  subject,  however,  to  the 
stipulation  in  paragraph  3  of  Resolution 
XXVI  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Consulta¬ 
tion,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  members 
of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
will  be  jurists  especially  appointed  by  their 
respective  Governments,  and  shall  have  no 
other  duties  than  those  pertaining  to  the 
Committee.” 


Contest  for  a  volume  on  the  history  of 
America 

The  report  approved  by  the  Governing  Board 
on  holding  a  contest  for  a  Volume  on  the 
History  of  America,  which  was  entrusted  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Conference 
of  Ministers  of  Education  held  in  Panama  in 
1943,  recommended  that,  as  a  first  .step,  a 
volume  be  published  in  which  are  included 
the  fundamental  political  documents  of  the 
countries  of  America,  presented  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  unified  plan.  This  collection 
might  be  called  "The  Democratic  Creed  of 
the  Americas,”  and  would  comprise  docu¬ 
ments  appropriate  to  this  title.  This  first 
step  would  be  taken  without  prejudice  to  the 
larger  plan,  should  the  necessary  funds  be 
forthcoming,  of  a  History  of  American  Civi¬ 
lization.  The  general  plan  of  the  work 
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should  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Resolution  IV  of  the  Conference  of  Minis¬ 
ters  and  Directors  of  Education  of  Panama, 
and  should  be  developed  in  harmony  with 
the  terms  of  this  report. 

Reaffirmation  of  the  Fundamental  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  International  Latv 

With  respect  to  this  subject  the  Governing 
Board  agreed  that  the  plan  on  Reaffirmation 
of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  formulated  by  the  Inter-American 


Juridical  Committee  and  revised  by  it  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  certain  observations  of  the 
Governments,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  should  be  submitted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  or  of  a  Meeting  of  Con¬ 
sultation  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics,  in  the  event  that 
such  a  meeting  should  take , place  before  the 
Ninth  Conference.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
majority  of  the  countries  it  was  voted  to 
eliminate  paragraph  2  of  Article  IV  (on  the 
revision  of  treaties)  as  originally  proposed. 


Pan  American  News 


International  bridge  connects 
Brazil  and  Uruguay 

On  April  19,  1944,  an  international  bridge 
near  the  Atlantic  coast,  over  a  small  stream 
called  the  Chuy,  was  opened  to  traffic.  It 
unites  Northeastern  Uruguay  and  Brazil.  The 
bridge,  the  cost  of  which  was  financed  by 
the  government  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  was  planned  and  built  by 
highway  engineers  of  both  Uruguay  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

The  bridge  will  permit  year-around  tran- 
sit  between  the  two  countries,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  Brazil ian-Urugayan  communi¬ 
cations  and  tourist  travel,  it  will  offer  re¬ 
markable  advantages.  The  distance  from 
Montevideo  to  Rio  Grande  in  the  Brazilian 
state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  as  estimated  from 
highway  maps,  is  between  350  and  375  miles. 
With  favorable  conditions,  the  trip  can  now 
be  made  by  automobile  in  approximately 
seven  hours. 


Brazilian  coal  production 

Brazil’s  policy  to  encourage  domestic  coal 
production  and  reduce  imports  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  the  Santa  Catarina 
coal  field  from  208,000  tons  in  1939  to 
568,000  tons  in  1943  and  a  decrease  in  coal 
imports  in  the  same  years  from  1,047,000  to 
706,998  tons. 

Brazil’s  fuel  requirements,  however,  have 
grown  faster  than  the  increase  in  national 
coal  production.  The  main  controlling  factor 
in  increased  production  is  the  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  from  the  Santa  Catarina  mines 
to  the  markets.  Under  present  conditions 
about  60,000  tons  of  cleaned  coal  can  be 
mined  and  transported  to  market  monthly 
and  it  is  estimated  that  this  capacity  will 
be  increased  to  about  75,000  tons  by  the  end 
of  1944. 

When  burned  under  suitable  conditions, 
the  hand-cleaned  Santa  Catarina  coal  has  an 
over-all  fuel  value  of  approximately  four- 
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fifths  that  of  good  imported  coal.  Fire  boxes 
and  grates  must  be  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  domestic  coal,  however,  and  since  this 
conversion  is  not  easily  made,  consumers  of 
imported  coal  are  hesitant  to  make  the 
change. 

The  only  coal  in  Brazil  having  good  cok¬ 
ing  qualities  is  found  in  the  Barro  Branco 
seam  of  the  Santa  Catarina  field.  Expansion 
of  this  field  by  the  Companhia  Siderurgica 
Nacional  is  planned  in  order  to  supply  some 
of  the  coking  coal  needed  for  the  Volta 
Redonda  steel  plant.  It  is  estimated  that  to 
supply  50  percent  of  the  coke  requirements 
of  the  plant,  the  capacity  of  the  field  must 
be  enlarged  to  about  1,500,000  tons  annu¬ 
ally,  or  about  double  the  1943  potential 
capacity  production. 

With  reserves  roughly  estimated  at  200,- 
000,000  tons,  the  Santa  Catarina  field  is 
comparatively  untouched  and  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  vast  and  quick  development. 

Pocket-size  books  in  Mexico 

The  first  several  volumes  of  a  new  series  of 
pocket-size  books,  entitled  Popular  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  Library  {Biblioteca  Enciclopedica 
Popular)  were  recently  published  in  Mexico. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Department  of 
Education,  the  new  books,  96  pages  in 
length  and  selling  at  the  low  price  of  25 
centavos  each,  are  intended  to  stimulate  the 
reading  habit  among  the  people  in  general. 

The  first  three  books  published  were 
Pensamiento  amerkano  (American 
Thought),  an  anthology  of  excerpts  from 
the  works  of  great  writers  and  thinkers  of 
the  American  continent,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Jose  Luis  Martinez;  Guia  de  la  his- 
toria  de  Mexico  (Guide  to  the  History  of 
Mexico),  by  Alfonso  Teja  Zabre;  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo’s  Ver- 
dadera  historia  de  la  coucjuista  de  la  Nuera 


Espafta  (True  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
New  Spain),  with  an  introduction  by  Luis 
Cardoza  y  Aragon. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  distrib¬ 
uting  some  eight  thousand  copies  of  the 
books  among  teachers  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public. 

High  school  stamp  contest 

The  following  regulations  for  a  national 
contest  called  "Pan  Americanism  in  Postage 
Stamps”  have  been  issued  by  the  Philatelic 
Section  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Wash- 
ington  6,  D.  C.,  which  will  be  glad  to  sup¬ 
ply  additional  information  concerning  dis- 
trict  boundaries  and  other  matters; 

I.  "Pan  Americanism  in  Postage  Stamps"  is  a 
national  contest  being  conducted  by  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Philatelic  Society. 

II.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  students  regu¬ 
larly  enrolled  in  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  in  the  grades  commonly  referred  to 
as  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  No  entry  fees 
or  charges  of  any  character  will  be  levied. 

III.  Stamp  collections  eligible  for  entry  in  the 
Pan  American  Contest  must  be  limited  to  ten  album 
sheets  not  to  exceed  9V2  x  IIV2  inches  in  size.  The 
subject  matter  must  be  restricted  to  postage  stamps 
reflecting  Pan  American  interests,  mounted  00 
sheets  which  may  bear  annotations,  text,  illustra¬ 
tions,  pictures,  graphs,  or  other  material  pertinem 
to  the  stamps  or  the  subjeas  depicted  on  them. 

IV.  The  United  States  has  been  divided  into  th« 
following  distrias: 


(Washington 

6. 

(New  Mexico 

)  Oregon 

/  Oklahoma 

California 

(North  Dakota 

California 

7. 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

(Nebraska 

Idaho 

8. 

North  Texas 

Nevada 

9. 

South  Texas 

iutah 

10. 

Minnesota 

Arizona 

11. 

Iowa 

Wyoming 

12. 

Missouri 

'1  Colorado 

13. 

( Arkansas 

1  Kansas 

j  Louisiana 

I 
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14. 

^Mississippi 

26. 

Virginia 

j  Tennessee 

27. 

( Delaware 

15. 

Chicago 

/South  New  Jersey 

l6. 

Illinois 

28. 

Nonh  New  Jersey 

17. 

Wisconsin 

29. 

( Maryland 

18. 

Michigan 

/District  of  Columbia 

19. 

Indiana 

30. 

West  Pennsylvania 

20. 

Vi’est  Ohio 

31. 

East  Pennsylvania 

21. 

East  Ohio 

32. 

New  York  City 

22. 

( Kentucky 

33. 

New  York  State 

/West  Virginia 

34. 

( Connecticut 

23. 

(Alabama 

/Rhode  Island 

/Florida 

35. 

Boston 

24. 

(Georgia 

36. 

Massachusetts 

/South  Carolina 

(Maine 

25. 

North  Carolina 

37. 

/  Vermont 

I^New  Hampshire 


V.  Preliminary  contests  will  be  held  in  each 
district.  Entries  should  be  registered  by  January 
1,  1945  with  appropriate  district  chairmen  whose 
names  will  be  announced  shortly.  All  entries  in 
District  Contests  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  chairmen  by  February  1,  1945. 

VI.  Where  exhibition  space  can  be  arranged 
these  district  entries  will  be  placed  on  public  dis¬ 
play.  Judges  named  by  the  American  Philatelic 
Society  will  select  the  two  best  entries  in  each  dis¬ 
trict. 

VII.  The  two  winners  in  each  district  will  be 
awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  for  their  respective 
district  and  their  exhibits  will  be  sent  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  they 
will  be  placed  on  public  display,  and  from  among 
them  the  first,  second  and  third  best  will  be 
designated  by  a  national  committee  of  judges 
selected  by  the  American  Philatelic  Society. 
Appropriate  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be  awarded 
to  each  on  Pan  American  Day,  April  14,  1945. 

VIII.  After  both  the  district  and  the  national 
displays  have  been  concluded  all  entries  will  be 
returned  to  their  owners  as  promptly  as  possible. 

IX.  VCith  each  entry  the  contestant  must  sub¬ 
mit  a  signed  statement,  countersigned  by  his  faculty 
representative  or  school  principal,  setting  forth  that 
the  stamps  contained  in  the  exhibit  are  his  or  her 
own  property  and  that  all  of  the  work  involved  in 
their  mounting  as  well  as  the  embellishments  and 
annotations,  if  any,  are  his  or  her  own  work.  The 
contestant’s  name  and  home  address,  as  well  as  his 
or  her  school  and  its  address,  should  appear  clearly 
on  this  statement  and  also  on  the  reverse  side  of 
each  separate  sheet  entered. 


X.  Entries  may  be  made  by  individual  students 
only,  with  no  limitations  as  to  the  number  from 
any  school. 

We  see  hy  the  papers  that — 

•  Brazil's  National  Pine  Institute  has  re¬ 
ported  that  during  1943  Brazil  exported 
196,598,800  square  feet  of  pine,  91  percent 
of  which  went  to  the  various  American  Re¬ 
publics  and  the  balance  to  England  and 
South  Africa.  Argentina  occupied  first  place 
as  a  buyer,  having  taken  78  percent  of  the 
total.  Uruguay  was  next,  followed  by 
England  with  14,259,756  square  feet  valued 
at  26,719,133  cruzeiros.  The  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  was  the  largest  exporter, 
having  shipped  46  percent  of  the  whole, 
and  Santa  Catarina  with  31  percent  and 
Parana  with  22  percent  were  next.  In 
volume  the  1943  shipments  were  somewhat 
under  those  of  1942  but  the  value  was  16 
percent  greater. 

•  The  Commercial  Association  of  Bjo  de 
Janeiro  was  recently  pre.sented  with  the  an¬ 
nual  Guia  award  at  ceremonies  in  New 
York.  This  award,  established  in  1943  by 
J.  E.  Sitterly  and  Sons,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
Gnia  de  Importadores  {Importers  Guide), 
is  given  annually  in  recognition  of  the  most 
notable  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
commercial  arbitration  made  by  commercial 
organizations  in  any  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics.  It  is  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission,  the  recipient  being  chosen  by  a 
committee  representing  the  Commission.  In 
1943  the  award  was  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  Mexican  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  Mexico  City. 

•  A  number  of  Smith  College  students  tak¬ 
ing  Spanish  subjects  are  to  spend  their  jun¬ 
ior  year  studying  in  Mexico.  The  same  dis¬ 
tribution  of  courses  will  be  followed  in  the 
Mexican  institutions  as  at  Smith  College, 
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and  full  credit  will  be  given  by  the  college 
for  the  year’s  work. 

•  The  Blue  Network  of  the  United  States 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  a  group  of 
Brazilian  broadcasting  stations  for  exchang¬ 
ing  programs  designed  to  further  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Brazil. 

•  At  its  first  meeting  the  Association  of 
^^exican  Publishers,  a  newly  organized 
group  which  proposes  to  work  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Mexican  publishing  indus¬ 
try,  established  an  annual  prize  of  10,000 
pesos  to  be  awarded  on  December  1  of  each 
year  for  the  best  literary  or  technical  work 
submitted  by  a  Mexican  author.  The  award, 
known  as  the  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  Prize, 
in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the  Avila 
Camacho  administration  to  stimulate  the 
publishing  business  and  book  trade  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  will  be  given  to  literary  and  scientific 
works  in  alternate  years.  Forty-five  publish¬ 
ing  firms  were  represented  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  first  meeting. 

•  Bogota’s  central  Plaza  de  Bolivar  loses  one 
of  its  best-loved  landmarks  with  the  removal 
of  the  twin  belfries  from  the  historic  little 
Capilla  del  Sagrario,  almost  next  door  to  the 
Cathedral.  The  towers,  which  were  insecure 
and  seemed  in  some  danger  of  falling,  will 
be  replaced  by  others  carefully  designed  for 
architectural  harmony;  they  were  not  part  of 
the  original  l6th  century  building,  but  were 
added  less  than  half  a  century  ago.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  chapel  itself,  with  its  wealth  of 
dark  old  Vasquez  canvases,  is  strongly  built 
of  stone,  and  may  hope  to  stand  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  capital  for  many  centuries 
more. 

•  At  commencement  last  June  Mills  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  Litt.D.  on  German 


Arciniegas,  ’’former  Minister  of  Education 
in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  exponent  of 
liberal  democracy,  historian  illuminating  the 
past  of  Latin  America,  professor  in  North 
America  furthering  international  comity  by 
works  and  example,”  and  on  Erico  Veris- 
simo,  ’’novelist  skillfully  interpreting  Brazil¬ 
ian  life  and  fighting  social  injustice,  transla¬ 
tor  from  English  into  Portuguese  creating 
bridges  of  .sympathy  across  the  Atlantic,  wel¬ 
come  visitor  enlarging  our  understanding 
both  of  his  own  nation  and  of  ourselves.” 

•  Almost  a  hundred  Paraguayan  teachers 
registered  in  the  first  course  in  education  in 
public  health  and  hygiene. 

•  The  Board  of  School  Health  of  the  Bn- 
zilian  Federal  District  has  112  school  physi¬ 
cians,  171  dentists,  105  nurses  and  assistants, 

16  laboratory  technicians,  53  administrative 
employees,  and  34  minor  workers.  It  op¬ 
erates  a  well-equipped  .school  medical  center, 
among  the  sections  of  which  are  an  ortho¬ 
pedic  clinic,  eye  and  dental  clinics,  cardi¬ 
ology  and  X-ray  sections,  and  a  laboratory. 

•  Executive  Decree  No.  784  issued  in  Chile 
established  that  in  all  Santiago  hospitals 
babies  must  be  fingerprinted  immediately 
after  birth,  and  their  fingerprints  filed  along  f 
with  other  identifying  material. 

•  A  gift  of  50,000  tons  of  Argentine  wheat 
was  made  to  Greece  early  this  year. 

•  The  National  Cotton  Board  of  Argentini 
has  announced  that  cotton  production  in 
1942-1943  amounted  to  107,890  metric 
tons,  the  all-time  record,  higher  by  26,943 
tons  than  the  former  maximum  in  193  5-36. 
The  large  percentage  of  fiber  (32.8  percent) 
remaining  after  ginning  is  said  to  be  an 
eloquent  indication  of  improvement  in  the 
varieties  of  cotton  grown  and  the  result  of 
activities  of  the  National  Cotton  Board. 
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Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Annual  subscription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  English  edition,  Spanish 

edition,  $1.00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935,  25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Basic  Principles  of  the  Inter- American  System — 10  cents 
The  Americas:  A  Panoramic  View — 5  cents 

American  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 
Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Cuba — Dominican  Republic — Ecuador — Guatemala — Haiti — Hon¬ 
duras — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Uruguay — Venezuela — Buenos  Aires — Habana — 
Ciudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Lima — Montevideo — Quito — Rio  de  Janeiro— Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  print) 

A.MERICAN  CoM.MODiTiES  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 
Cacao — Coffee — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — Tagua — Tin — Tonka  Bean — Wool 

Club  and  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  rrumcographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  Tne  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Ametica.s  one  volume,  desaibing  the  political,  economic,  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  world  conflict,  $0.25 

Series  for  Young  Readers  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 
The  Pan  American  Union — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jos^  de  San  Martin — The  Incas — 
The  Paruma  Canal — The  Pan  American  Highway — The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey  , 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0  30;  Notes  on  the  History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas 
before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The  Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The 
Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  Carlos  Chavez;  Catalog  of  his  Works,  $0.50 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 
Commercial  Pan  America — $1.00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  quarterly  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf — $1.00  a  year 
A  monthly  aimotated  list  of  the  books  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibliographic  Series 

Bibil.ft.aphics  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
ildxen’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 
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